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ball left its temperament in ‘the 


Washington Patent Office! 
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Down at the Washington patent office there is proof that 
Spalding makes the perfectly balanced basket ball—a ball 
that won't go temperamental on you. For Spalding has 
patented—and uses exclusively—the counter-balanced 
bladder. And what a difference it makes! 

Try out the Spalding DV or D2V in your own gym. Roll 
one of these balls along the floor. Does it come to rest on 
the valve side? Not a chance! The counter-balance blad- 
der compensates for the additional weight of the valve. 

Then pick up either the DV or the D2V. Slam it down 
right smack on the valve—and discover that Spalding 
has brought the dead spot to life. How? The Spalding 
valve is a// rubber. There is no metal part to make a dribble 


or a shot off the backboard go hay-wire! Play either of - 


these balls! 

The same care that goes into making all Spalding Basket 
Balls is exercised in the making of all other Spalding 
basket ball equipment. Take the famous Spalding SS Bas- 
ket Ball Shoe, for example. It is the fastest basket ball 
shoe made. It offers the most traction, the best arch sup- 
port, the finest athletic last, and the greatest durability. 

Send for the Spalding Basket Ball Equipment booklet 
which describes in detail Spalding basket ball equipment. 


You will find it invaluable not only in equipping your 


team properly, but in doing right by that budget. Address 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., 105 Nassau St., New York City. 


©1932 A. G. S$. & BROS. 
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BASKETBALL 


COACHES 


ALL STARS 


Your fellow-coaches can quickly give you three 
convincing reasons for selecting Converse All 
Star Basketball Shoes---light weight, foot com- 
fort ‘and superior traction qualities. They’re 
right! But let’s examine a few of the construc- 
tive features which account for these charac- 
teristics. 


* LIGHT WEIGHT First, the light weight. Converse 
has always realized the importance of eliminating every 
ounce of surplus weight. This year there is an even fur- 
ther slight saving, making the All Star surprisingly light 
without lessening other advantages. 


- FOOT COMFORT Foot comfort, as it applies to 
the All Star, includes protection as well as comfort. A 
combination sponge cushion heel and arch support, 
tapering off to a feather edge, prevents quick tiring and 
bruised bones, and supports the entire arch. The Korxole 


Insole eliminates floor burns and, with the new ventilated 
feature, further assures absolute comfort. 


TRACTION QUALITIES Numerous factors ¢on- 
tribute to All Star traction qualities. Most important 
is the special composition and curing of the sole rubber 
which provides enough “give”’ to radically improve trac- 
tion in a springy, live sole which does not harden with 
age. In addition, there is the All Star special tread to speed 
up foot-work. 


oe DURABILITY To these qualities we want to add just 
one more which is of extra interest to some coaehes this 
year. All Stars are exceptionally economieal because of 
their durability. For instance, there is the All Star pivot 
button which gives additional wear at a vital point. It 
actually costs less to follow the lead of the champion and 
equip your team with Converse All Stars. 


3 SEND FOR FREE YEAR BOOK The new edition of 
the Converse Basketball Year Book will soon be off the 
press, including the greatest collection ever of Converse- 
equipped championship teams. Reserve your complimen- 


tary copy now by sending the coupon. 


CONVERSE 


RuBBER COMPANY 


Malden, Massachusetts 


New York, 101 Duane St. 
St. Paul, 242 East 5th St., Park Square ° 


Chicago, 805 West Monroe St. 


CONVERSE RUBBER CO. 
Dept. $1132 Malden, Mass. 
Please send me a copy of the new Converse Basketball Year 


Book as soon as it comes the press. 

Street 

State 
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BALL-BAND 
“OFFICIAL” 


HEN two teams — evenly matched, the team with the better 
shoe has the edge! Fast, sure footwork depends very largely 


on the shoes your boys are wearing. 


If he slips even a trifle your flashiest forward can easily “blow” a 
couple of shots, or your surest guard may let his man get loose. The 
RIGHT shoes can easily make the whole difference between defeat 


and victory. 


Here’s a shoe that helps each man hit the top of his speed for the 
entire game! A Super Sole that eliminates slipping and seeps its grip. 
A shoe that supports the foot—prevents tiring and burning. 


Write down this name: BALL-BRAND “OFFICIAL”! It chess 
bines for the first time the 20 desirable features listed at the right 


SELF- 
CLEANING 
SUPER SOLE 


Soft enough to grip 
the floor—firm 
enough to “stand 
the gaff”—this 
brown, non-marking 
sole is molded of a 
special rubber com- 
pound that does not 
become glazed and 
slippery from wax 
or dirt. The sharp, 
even edges wear 
down gradually al- 
ways keeping a clean, 
sure-holding, rubber 
surface, 


and several of these are entirely exclusive. 


Every one of these features has a good, sound 
basketball reason—and 35 years of specializ- 
ing in rubber footwear account for the per- 
fection in every detail of construction. 


Get full information about this remarkable 
shoe !—a shoe so good that coaches everywhere 
are turning to it! Write for the facts TO- 
DAY! We will send you the name of a near- 
by dealer who can fit your squad. 


MIsHAWAKA RuBBER & WOOLEN Mee. Co. 
320 WATER STREET, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


BALI-BAND 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 
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that a coach can 
fully appreciate 


Now for the first time all the 
features desirable for basket- 
ball have been combined in 
ONE shoe. No other shoe of- 
fers them all! 


1, 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Light weight—easy to carry— 
but enough to staad 
the gaff. 

Snug fit—narrow at shask 
and heel to support foot and 
prevent slipping at heel. 


. Sponge rubber cushion heel 


and arch prevents bruising. 


. Built in arch-support of 


oni 
cial design—just enough for 
comfort. 


. Ventilating eyelets at shank, 


to help keep the foot cool. 

6. Outside saddle for sup 
port. 

7. Inside and outside back 
stays for added strength. 

8 High grade loose duck 
lining for flexibility 
coolness, comfort 

| longer wear, 


. Special high quality black or 


brown duck upper, 3-ply at 
instep and vamp where the 
extra strain comes. 


. Eyelets set back from toe — 


can lace tight without cramp- 
ing toes. 


. Superior nickel eyelets Lae 


mets) securely anchor 


. Comfort style lace stay pre- 


vents blisters on top of toes. 


. Tongue is formed to lie 


smooth; felt lined to prevent 
wrinkling or slipping and to 
keep laces from chafing the 
instep when laced tight. 


. Special loop for holding 


tongue in place. 


. Counter sewed to lining—no 


wrinkles. 


. Smooth finish “Super” (in- 


sulating) insole. 


. Brown sole, non-marking, 


molded with sharp, even 
edges in a special sure trac- 
tion pattern. Edge raised to 
cushion the foot—corrugated 
to prevent slipping. 

Pivot block—sole extra thick 
under big toe joint—prevents 
burning of feet—and pre 
vides added wear. 

Sole is self-cleaning — does 
not glaze over with dirt and 


wax from floor and become’ 


slippery. 

To lessen interference and 
stumbling, the toe strip is 
made of thin but extra tough, 
non-marking rubber. 
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sCHOLASTIC 


A publication devoted to the development 
of athletics—recreation—physical education in 
secondary schools. 

Issued monthly nine times during the 
academic year (September through May) 
by Scholastic Corporation, M. R. Robinson, 
president. Publishers of Scholastic, na- 
tional high school classroom magazine. 

Address all editorial and advertising 
communications to Scholastic Coach, 155 
East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

G. Herbert McCracken, publisher and 
advertising director. Western advertising 
representatives: Ewing Hutchison, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 

Correspondence concerning circulation 
and subscriptions should be sent to Cir- 
culation Department, Scholastic Coach, 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD— 
C. W. Whitten, Secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations; Ethel Perrin, Vice- 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Women’s Division, National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation; William Burdick, M.D., 
Director, Playground Athletic League, 
Baltimore; Wilbur Dalzell, Director of 
Athletics, Dubuque, lowa, Senior High 
School; Daniel Chase, Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood; Charles S. Davis, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Steelton, 
Penna.; L. L. Forsythe, Principal, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., High School; Robert H. 
Hager, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Tacoma, Wash., Public Schools; James E. 
Mansfield, Athletic Director, Haverhill, 
Mass., High School; James Edward Rogers, 
Secretary, National Physical Education 
Service of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, and of the Department of School 
Health and Physical Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association; Lewis W. 
Smith, Superintendent, Berkeley, Calif., 
Public Schools; Walter B. Spencer, Presi- 
dent, Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic 
Conference; E. R. Stevens, Principal, Inde- 
pendence, Kan., High School; R. W. Tru- 
scott, Commissioner, Colorado High School 
Athletic Conference; W. H. Yarbrough, 
Principal, Peabody Demonstration School, 
Nashville,.T enn. 

SPORTSMANSHIP BROTHERHOOD, 
Inc., an organization fostering sportman- 
ship in athletics throughout the world, 
uses Scholastic Coach as its official publi- 
cation. Address communcations to the 
national headquarters, Room 369, McAlpin 
Hotel, New York, N. Y., Daniel Chase, 
Executive Secretary. 


SUBSCRIPTION OPPORTUNITY 


Other members of your athletics and 
physical education staff may have Scho- 
lastic Coach sent in their own names at 
the convenient and reasonable cost of one 
dollar—convenient because they simply at- 
tach a one-dollar bill to a slip of paper 
containing name and address; reasonable 
because of the general excellence and qual- 
ity of the magazine, with its rich variety, 
its sanity and humor, its thoroughness and 
pleasantness. 

Send the dollar and the name and ad- 
dress and school affiliation, to Scholastic 
Coach, Circulation Department, Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. In return you 


Will receive a full season’s subscription— 


nine issues, starting with the December, 
1932, number. 
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FOR THE COACHING AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 


HE time is at hand as we write 
this when politics are likely to 
become mixed up in most anything 
we do, and if we go to a football game 
we are not surprised to find the seat 


of honor occupied by “Fish-cake” 


Kelly, candidate for Congress, or one 
of the linesmen’s sticks held by an 
ex-mayor who is staging a comeback, 

If politics were a little more refined 
than they are we would have no ob- 
jection to having them mixed with our 
sports, our religion, or anything we 
do. But, in their present condition, 
they are no fit playmate and we are 
glad that the election has come, pre- 
cluding any designs the dear politi- 
cians may have had on our basketball 
games. 


AN ESSENTIAL SPORT 


N keeping with the spirit of the sea- 

son we should like to call your at- 

tention to an article entitled “An 
Essential Sport” which M. E. Tracy, 
commentator on the world we live in, 
wrote recently for the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. Mr. Tracy be- 
lieves that the reason adult America 
is so easily swayed by oratory and so 
pliable to the will of self-seeking, ma- 
chine-made politicians, is that as boys 
and girls our citizens were not inspired 
with and taught the right stuff. “In 
order to keep the schools out of poli- 
tics, which I have always regarded as 
rather inconsistent with the demo- 
cratic theory of government, we have 
taken politics out of the schools,” Mr. 
Tracy says, and continues: 


“We do not teach our young people 
to analyze and discuss present day 
issues. As a matter of fact, we are 
seared of the very idea. We virtually 
demand a non-partisan attitude on the 
part of teachers, superintendents and 
members of school boards. 

“What does farm relief mean to the 
averege high school student? What do 
our boys know about the Volstead 
act, except as they have gotten a tip 
here and there from street gossip or a 
bootlegger? What is their idea of taxa- 
tion, even as affected by the cost of 
their own training? When the nation, 
the state, or even their own commun- 
ity gets into a snarl over some unex- 
pected issue or proposition have they 
a background which enables them to 
discuss it, or hear it discussed, with- 
out hopeless confusion? 


“It is not to be expected that a boy 


or girl in the teens could play the part 
of a veteran politician, but they could 
be g’ven enough insight into the tre- 
mendous drama to appreciate its 
fundamentals. Their capacity to un- 
derstand teamwork and complicated 


rules is shown by the ease with which 
they catch on in sports. And politics 
is the greatest and most essential 
sport in this country.” 


WHEREIN WE ADVISE MR. TRACY 


E like Mr. Tracy’s trend of 
thought so well that we dis- 
like raising a little objection 


to it, but self-pride makes a mild dis- 
senter of us for the moment. What Mr. 
Tracy accuses our high schools of 
lacking may very well apply to some 
of the h‘gh schools, but there are 
5,000 high schools in the United 
States that cannot be included in Mr. 
Tracy's indictment. And Mr. Tracy 
probably would have excepted them 
had he known what a man in his posi- 
tion ought to know: that there is a 
magazine called Scholastie going in 
bundles for distribution to students in 
5,000 high schools, and enl ghtening 
these students on those very matters 
to which Mr. Tracy refers, and some 
others besides. Courageous, independ- 
ent, progressive and genuinely social 
in its tone and content, Scholastic has 
for years been serving the more ad- 
vanced high schools with contempo- 
rary material in the social sciences, 
literature, art and sport. Is your 
school among those that are exempt 


from the Tracy. indictment? To Mr. 
Tracy and to you we would be glad 
to send a sample copy of this edifying 
publication upon receipt of nothing 
more than a request. 


UNCENSORED 


HE collective instinct has cap- 

tured us again. (We had not felt 

its hold since our postage-stamp 
days in Mansfield, Ohio.) We, a nor- 
mal everyday person, are collecting 
abnormal football photographs, two of 
which you probably have seen by this 
time on this page. The idea was sug- 
gested by a recent book, The Horror 
of It (Brewer, Warren & Putnam), 
which tells and portrays with grue- 
some photographic detail the seamy 
side of war. Not that we believe tha 
war has an un-seamy side. , 


Our aim in collecting these unusual 
or abnormal photographs from actual 
games is not to put the game of foot- 
ball on the spot, as the book does to 
war, or as the critics of football have 
been doing with their plea for sanity 
and balance in the school management 
of the game. No, for the moment we | 
divest ourselves of the critic’s robes, 
and become revealed as merely a col- 
lector of anything that strikes our 
fancy, especially our funny-bone. 
Herewith on this page are two of our 
latest acquisitions. 

We especially like the upper one, in 
which No. 12 is being prematurely 
tackled. Have you ever felt quite help- 
less in a situation? Yes? Then you 
can appreciate the feelings of Mr. No. 
12, hopeful receiver of a forward 
pass. The villain who is tackling him 
illegally is really guilty and no doubt 
about it. But his act may have been 
prompted by something besides im- 
petuousness. He may be using strategy 
and malice and forethought—a mani- 
festation of brainy football. And we 
shall tell you why we think this, even 
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though you already know. We want 
you to know that we know. 

Say, for instance, that No. 12, about 
to receive a long pass, has a clear field 
ahead of him, 35 yards to the goal 
line. The player tackling him prob- 
ably figured this way: “If this guy, 
No. 12, catches this pass as he runs 
toward it, he may get away before I 
can catch him. He is an under-ten- 
second man on the. Stanford track 
team, and I know only too well that he 
can run faster than I. If I tackle him 
right here and now, illegally, the 
worst that can happen is a Stanford 
ball -on this spot, which is 35 yards 
from our goal line . . . So here goes.” 
And down comes Mr. No. 12. 

But maybe it wasn’t that way at all. 
But you can see what fun we have, not 
only in collecting the pictures, but in 
milling over them and building up 
stories around them. We waste an 
awful lot of time air-castling thus. 
And what does it get us? 

Now in the other tackling photo- 
graph, there is more pathos and pain 
than humor. Again it is a Stanford 
man getting it in the neck. We can 
tell by his jersey, and by the fact that 
the friend of ours who took the pic- 
ture lives in San Francisco where it 
is improper to photograph any foot- 
ball players except those of Stanford. 
But because Mr. Pop Warner and we 
used to work for the same paper in 
Pittsburgh it is all right for us to 
publish it. 


BOUQUET 


| N a movie news reel the other day 

were some excellent shots of a soc- 
N cer game in Russia between the 
official city team of Moscow and a 
team representing Turkey. Besides 
the wonderful skill that the players 
showed (especially the Turkish goal- 
keeper) what interested us was the 
brief ceremony that took place just 
before the kickoff. The Soviet captain 
came to the center of the field carrying 
a large bouquet of flowers, which he 
presented to the Turkish captain. In 
turn the Turkish captain presented 
a small flag of his country to the 
Soviet captain. It was all very nice. 
BULLS | 


PORTS of foreign countries in- 
» terest us a great deal, and one 

of the things we would do if 
there was money in our bank, would 
be to travel and see what the peoples 
of other lands swere interested in in 
the way of sport. We have a feeling 
that travelers, as a rule, pay little 
attention to this phase of the cultural 
life of the country they visit. The ex- 
ception to this rule is bullfighting in 
Spain. Most Americans seem to know 
a few facts about bullfighting even 
though they have never seen a bull- 
fight and declare emphatically that 


they never will go to see one. But 
even the moral objectors, when they 
reach Spain in bullfighting season, 


have been known to go to a bullfight, , 


and have been known to come away 
converted to the “inevitable tragedy,’ 
as Hemingway calls it. 

Ernest Hemingway, as you prob- 
ably have heard, has written a most 
fascinating critique on bullfighting, 
called Death in the Afternoon (Scrib- 
ners). Just as it amazed Hemingway 
when he realized what an artist could 
do in giving death to a bull, it amazes 
us to see what an artist can do in 
treating bullfighting through litera- 
ture. 

Bullfighting is an inevitable tragedy 
because the bull, even though the 
matador fails to kill him within the 
allotted fifteen minutes, must be killed 
by law in the corrals, after the de- 
feated matador has left the ring to the 
accompaniment of the hoots and jeers 
of the spectators. The law kills the 
bull because it is a known fact that 
once a bull has engaged in a fight he, 
if allowed to live for another fight, 
would be so experienced that the mat- 
ator’s chances. of winning would be 
negligible. The Spanish do not want to 
see the matador gored or slain. The 
tragedy they want to see is the one 
involving the bull, and they want to 
see it brought about, through its three 
acts, with artistry and courage. With- 
out the latter, of course, the former is 
impossible, although many bullfighters 
who are cowards make the motions of 
the real artist, but their effect on the 
critical spectator is no more satisfac- 
tory than would be the motions of a 
man before a canvas who painted 
nothing. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


_ There is a place in the book where 
Hemingway, who knows Ametican 
sport almost as well as he knows 
Spanish bullfighting, compares the 
American attitude toward defeat and 
death, with the Spanish. “We, in 
games, says Hemingway of Ameri- 


' cans, “‘are not fascinated by death, its 


nearness and its avoidance. We are 
fascinated by victory and we replace 
the avoidance of death by the ayoid- 
ance of defeat.” | 


SUBSTITUTE FOR FOOTBALL 


HILE we welcome letters 
from readers, we do hope 
that no one will write in ac- 


cusing us of wanting to substitute bull- 
fighting for football in this country, 
Nor do we want any one to accuse us 
of holding the thought that bullfight- 
ing is physical education. We all know 
that it is nothing of the kind. Even 


the matadors themselves know it. The ° 


matador must never run, or even move 
suddenly as ‘though unexpectedly, or 
even seem in a hurry. Asked how he 
got his exercise, one famous matador 
replied that he got none. The bulligot 
it all, he said. 

The October Atlantic Monthly has 
an article, “A Substitute for Foot- 
ball,” by Henry S. Pritchett, which 
offers a solution to the problem of so- 
called overemphasis. “Trying to keep 
college football pure and undefiled, 
and at the same time make it pay 
large sums into the college treasury, 
is very much like the effort to enforce 
the Volstead Act—it runs counter to 
the qualities of human nature,” ob- 
serves Mr. Pritchett. Well, what has 
Mr. Pritchett to offer as a substitute? 
Horse racing. Yes, horse racing. You 
see, the article is all in fun. 


THE LLANUZA SYSTEM OF FOOTBALL 


THE 
LLANUZA 
FORWARD 
‘PASS 


THE UNGLOCKABLE Kick! 


WHAT 
“VY PLAY 
STATIC? 


GIVE THE 
me TO 
BOYS! 


REECT TOUCHDOWN PLAY’ 


PRY CE 
Pen AT THAT BLOCKING // 


Llanuza in the New York World-Telegram -* 
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SHIFTERS 


The material below, culled 
from an article by Allison 
Danzig m the New York 
Times, is presented through 
the courtesy of the author 
and the newspaper. 


THE MINNESOTA SHIFT AT PRINCETON 
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LTHOUGH the average football 
A coach resents the imputation 
that the style of football he 
teaches is a copy of any other and 
insists at least that he has worked out 
his own modifications of the standard 
brands, there is no gainsaying that the 
trend of the attack is set pretty much 
at Palo Alto and South Bend. 

The visit of Stanford to New York 
in 1928 and its crushing victory over 
Army caused a stampede in the adop- 
tion of the wing-back formation. The 
East went over wholesale to Warner 
football. 

Fast, heavy blocking quarterbacks, 
such as Herb Fleishhacker, became 
as fashionable as the latest creation 
of Chanel, and wingbacks and ends 
went gleefully to work in concert on 
luckless tackles. 

The mode for Rockne football, 
created four years earlier, became 
passé for the time being, though 
scores of Notre Dame graduates con- 
tinued to teach the man-for-man block 
and the jump-shift from the famous 
model T formation. 

Something of a reaction against 
Warnerism set in at the start of the 
1931 season. It was found in the East 
that the type of material which is 
essential to the success of this forma- 
tion and which is found in super- 
abundance along the shores of the 
Pacific wasn’t to be marshaled in suffi- 
cient numbers, with so many colleges 
to be fed by the preparatory schools. 
Besides, the Rockne system was get- 
ting results that could not be ignored. 

Notre Dame was in the third year 


By ALLISON DANZIG 


of its winning streak, the Georgia 
bulldog under Harry Mehre was show- 
ing more of a bite than did the New 
Haven breed, Slip Madigan’s St. 
Mary's team was taking liberties with 
the Pacific Coast powers, Purdue had 
won the Big Ten title under Jimmy 
Phelan in 1930 and Bernie Bierman, 
while not a Notre Dame graduate, was 
putting out almost unbeatable teams at 
Tulane with the Minnesota shift. 

So the trend turned again, and who 
would follow but none other than Pop 
Warner himself, the man who had im- 
‘placably excoriated the shift as an 
abomination to the game. When word 
came out of Palo Alto that the Stan- 
ford sachem was junking his A and 
B formations and selling out to the 
enemy it seemed incredible. 

The skeptics were right, to a de- 
gree. Warner was not abandoning his 
wing-backs, but nevertheless, he was 
using a line and backfield shift, start- 
ing from a balanced formation and 
shifting his guards and ends into an 
unbalanced line, with the backs moving 
over in the same direction. 

Last year Stanford used this shift 
against Dartmouth in the Harvard Sta- 
dium with deadly effect. What has been 
the result? This year Dartmouth is ex- 
perimenting with it, or at least Jack 
Cannell has made an adaptation from it. 

In addition to Dartmouth, other 


, teams in the East which have be- 


come interested in the shift since the 
start of the 1931 season are Yale, 
Princeton, Navy and Rutgers. Navy 
and Rutgers are playing straight 
Notre Dame football. 


Yale’s attack looks. so much like 
the South Bend variety that the lay- 
man could hardly distinguish between 
them, but there are differences. Some 
of Yale’s plays are different, so are 
the assignments of the interfering 
linemen on reverses, and the count on 
the shift is not the same, the Yale 
backs taking three steps while at 
Notre Dame they take a hop and a 
jump. 

Last year, Yale used two men on 
the tackle, which is distinctly at var- 
iance with the Notre Dame “go-to- 
town” system of man-for-man block- 


_ing. But this season, at least so it was 


observed in practice, the Yale end 
sometimes takes the defensive tackle 
alone, leaving the outside back to mop 
up the defensive end, while at other 
times the end goes through for a sec- 
ondary, leaving the tackle to the back. 

Fritz Crisler at Princeton is teach- 
ing the shift that he employed at Min- 
nesota, which goes back to the late 
Harry Williams, its originator almost 
a quarter of a century ago. 

The men come out of the huddle 
with the centre on the ball and the 
ends in a second wave. Behind them 
the other four linemen stand abreast, 
with the backs farther to the rear in 
T formation. 

The linemen shift to the right or 
left into am unbalanced line for a 
single wing-back formation or into a 
balanced line for a short punt forma- 
tion. With the line unbalanced, the 
backs shift into a tandem alignment, 
with the wing-back either outside a 
tight end or inside a split end. 
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THE OVERHEAD AND OTHER 


Mr. Holman is now entering his four- 
teenth year as coach of basketball at the 
College of the City of New York. Asa 
player he is known for the brilliance of his 
play and leadership as a member of the 
Original New York Celtics, the country’s 
outstanding professional team of the past 
decade. The material on these two pages 
is from Mr. Holman’s forthcoming beok 
“Winning Basketball” which Scribners will 
issue next month. 


of basketball is passing. It is true 
that baskets win ball games, but 
I strongly bel:eve that if you can get 
players to pass as only the finished 
player can, the baskets will take care 
of themselves. Great thrills are gotten 
out of spéctacular shots which at 
times may be the turning point in the 
game, but to the coach who has had 
real contact with the game a smart 
“ball handler” is far more desirable 
than a good shooter. The coach knows 
the value to a team of the smart and 
crafty passer whose judgment is sound 
and who has the ability to size up the 
field and make the pass correctly and 
to the right man, who wastes l'ttle 
motion and makes his passes true, who 
knows when to let it go and when to 
withhold the pass, whose deception 
and realistic acting aid him in com- 
pleting his pass. The game of basket- 
ball is purely a passing game and the 
team composed of good ball handlers 
will be dangerous regardless of. the 
fact that they may be weak in ‘some 
other department of the game. 
There are a variety of passes which 


every player ought to be able to use, 
depending on the situation before h'm. 


T HE most important fundamental 


There is the one-hand overhead pass; ; 


two-hand chest pss; the bounce pass; 
the two-hand loop pass; the back 
bounce pass; the underhand flip in 
close quarters; the two hand side pass 
and the hook pass. 

Tue One Overnrap Pass 
is more of a snap pass which gets 
all its power from the wr'sts and 
forearm. I[t is used extensively hv 
players who are called upon to feed 
fast cutting men where accuracy and 
speed are essential. Many players lose 
considerable time in making the so- 
called p‘tcher’s wind-up which has no 
place on the basketball court. If the 
player in possession of the ball is in 
motion he cennot very well adjust the 
ball in h’s hand prior to-its release. 
At that particular time anything 
counts as long as he is able to get the 
ball off to the runner. However, if the 
player in possession of the ball is 
standing still at the t'me, then, he 
should adjust the ball immediately in 
his right hand with the assistance of 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


his left, placing his three middle 
fingers on the laces of the ball, and 
the other two equally and reasonably 
spread apart. This point has always 
aided me greatly in getting the ball off 
with greater accuracy and speed. Try 
making a pass across the floor with 
the fingers on the smooth top ef a 
new ball and then try making the pass 
with the fingers on the laces and you 
will note the difference. 

I also call your attention to the tre- 
mendous value of the left hand in its 
complementary work of adjusting the 
ball. A player cannot get a pass off 
without first adjusting the ball in the 
palm of his hand with the left. Try 
laying up a shot underneath the basket 
without the assistance of the left hand 
prior to its release ‘and notice the lack 
of control. Try going off on the start 
of the dribble without the help ofthe 
left hand. It can be done but good 
players realize its value and seldom 
dribble, pass or shoot a lay-up shot 
without the assistance of the left hand. 


One of the important requirements 
of a good passer is the ability to catch 
the ball and get it away quickly to a 
runner cutting for the basket. The 
one hand overhead pass is most fre- 
quently used in this connection. The 
photographs caught with a motion 
picture camera illustrate the correct 
method of making this all-important 
pass. 

In No. 1 the player has his eyes 
fixed on the ball and is placing him- 


This is not @ signal that Holman is giving. 
It is his peculiar way of absorbing bodily com 
tact in close scrimmages. The hands and arms 
thus crossed close to the body make excellent 
shock absorbers, and any one who has seen 
Holman play will recall how characteristic this 
picture is of him in situations where the 


going is rough. 
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PASSES 


self in readiness to receive the pass. 
Note the spread fingers, palms cupped 
and the body in line with the pass. The 
player has already made up his mind 
where he wants to make the pass for 
his body is slightly twisted at the hips 
and his left heel has been raised. 
Every muscle in the arms and legs 
is rigid. 

In No. 2 the ball has been caught 
and the player immediately feels for 
the leather Iace. Note one of his fingers 
already touching the lace. Note the 
position of the ball. 


In No. 8 the player is adjusting his 
fingers to the ball and the ball is 
being brought into position for the 
pass before the passer’s feet have 
touched the ground. Thus no time is 
lost for the adjustment of the ball and 
the position for the pass. 


In figures No. 4-5-6 the passer’s 
feet are still off the ground. The ball 
has been brought back of the head 
and the passer is in the process of ad- 
justing his fingers to the lace. The 
eyes are riveted on the player cutting 
for the basket. Observe the left hand 
aiding in adjusting the ball. 


In No. 7 the ball is finally brought 
back and the left hand releases itself. 
The feet are firmly planted and com- 
fortably spread. Note that the left 
knee now is bent. The upper part of 
the body leans backward temporarily, 
ready to go forward with the pass. 


In No. 8 the ball is seen brought 
backward and upward for the final 
release. Note the highest po'nt to 
which the ball is brovght before the 
pass and also that the weight is being 
transferred to the left foot. Note the 
rigidity of the arms and legs showing 
the power being put behind the pass. 


With regard to passing in general 
the follow'rg points should be ob- 
served at all t'mes: (1) Always keep 
in mind the importance of calculating 
the distance between the defensive man 
and your team-mate and determining 
in advance if the pass can safely be 
made without being intercepted. (2) 
Again, if your mate is moving across 
the court with his back to you, wait 
until he straightens up and turns 
rather than make the pass and strike 
him in the back. (3) Try and make 
all your one-hand passes of the snap 
type thrown in on overhead manner 
rather than the sidearm sweep. The 
overhead pass will give you greater 
accuracy and is much easier to handle 
on the receiving end. (4) Remember 


the importance of the bounce pass. 


Use it whenever you can, especially if 
you are throwing to stationary men 


By NAT HOLMAN 


ahead of you. (5) If you are set to 
make a pass to a team-mate who is 
manoeuvering underneath the basket, 
throw your ball slightly to his r'ght 
or left as the set up may demand and 
have him go toward it. Most players 
throw r:ght at the man. That is very 
bad at t:mes because the pass under 
such circumstances is l:kely to be in- 
tercepted. The same discretionary type 
of pass should be used when throwing 
to the p:vot man (free-throw lane 
p-vot play) if he is being crowded 
by an opponent. (6) Learn to w:thhold 
your pass in feeding one of your 
players, especially if he is “working” 
on his man on the side of the court. 
Usually, the offensive player will 
come out at a fairly slow jog and pull 
a sharp reverse on his man and then 
cut for the basket. If you know the 
style of your team-mates you can be 
of great value to them by using just 
such strategy. (7) Do not pass your 
ball too hard when running in close 
quarters. The speed of the pass de- 
pends entirely on the d'stance between 
the two men involved. It is good bas- 
ketball to deliberately pass up a fellow 
mate who is very close to you even 
though he may call for a pass. The 
same holds true if a player calls at 
the top of his voice for a pass on a 
cut in for the basket with his oppon- 
ent close to his shoulders. (8) Remem- 
ber the importance of throwing a pass 
ahead of the runner on all occasions. 
(9) If you are playing a clever de- 
fensive man who has knocked down 
a number of your passes, lose little 
time in changing to another type of 
pass. If you have been using the over- 
head pass, change to the bounce pass 
or hook pass. (10) In the same vein, 
recognize the danger of making over- 
head passes across the floor especially 
in front of your opponents’ basket. 
The short pass is the safest pass end 
also the prettiest pass in basketball. 
(11) In making passes to stationary 
men at d:fferent spots on the floor, 
make them waist h‘gh. But all passes 
meade to men cutting in for a lay-up 
shot should be thrown ahead of the 
runner and about shoulder high. Try 
a high loop pass occas‘onally which 
will fall short directlv in front of your 
own basket, especially if you have a 
big man playing a I'ttle man under- 
neath the basket. This type of pass 
can be an effective instrument if 
thrown properly. (12) It is also smart 
basketball to po'nt just wh re you 
would like to have a pass thrown. es- 
pecially if vorr opponent h‘s back 
to the ball. Yon need not hrondcact 
it by shouting. The pointed finger will 
do the trick. 
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THREE PLAYS TAKEN FROM 


CENTER BUCK, 


of Lindblom High School, Chi- 

cago, resulted in a touchdown, 
with Left-halfback Francis going 
over the goal from Hyde Park’s 8- 
yard line, in the game played Oc- 
tober 8: 

Power is the essential motive of 
this play and the guards and tackles 
are most responsible for it. The left 
guard and left tackle together drive 
out the defensive right guard, while 
the right guard and right tackle do 
the same with the defensive left guard. 
The opposing center is taken out by 
the offensive center and the quarter- 
back. 

The right end cuts in and blocks 
the defensive fullback out of the play 
before he can rush in and smear the 
ball carrier. Whether or not the end 
gets through to block the defensive 
fullback depends on the ability of his 
own fullback to block out the defen- 
sive left tackle. The left end’s duty 
is to hold the opposing right tackle 
until the play has gone past him. 

Both the left and right offensive 
halfbacks start toward right tackle 
when the ball is snapped, but suddenly 
change their direction and slip through 
between center and left guard. This 
start to the right is necessary so that 
the ball carrier can see whether the 
hole is larger to the right or to the 
left of the center. 

No provision is made for taking out 
the secondary defense because the 
play is used usually to gain only a 
few yards. If the runner does break 
away, however, the interference forms 
with the right halfback leading the 
way. 


T HIS play by Coach E. L. Moore 


THESE NEVER WOULD BE MISSED 
The athlete’ who talks into the 
microphone or movie-phone immedi- 
ately after his victory. 


The enthusiast for one game who 
says he cannot possibly understand 
what you see in the game you like. 


END AROUND 


OACH DON SEATON of Senn 
C High School, Chicago, saw his 

team function almost to perfec- 
tion on this left-end-around play on 
which Left-end Skognund carried the 
ball from his own 40-yard line to the 
Schurz High School 25-yard line. 
Game played October 8. 

A fake is used to mix up the se- 
quence. It starts with the quarterback 
taking the ball from center. As the 
ball is snapped the fullback dashes 
past the quarterback -who fakes a pass 
at A. While the defense is concen- 
trating on the fullback going through, 
the left end te®xs around behind the 
quarterback who has his back to the 
line of scrimmage. The left end takes 
the ball at B, shooting off tackle to 
the right. 

Good blocking is essential in this 
play. The fullback, after faking 
through must hold the defensive right 
tackle and if possible continue through 
to block the quarterback. The left 
tackle must hold out the opposing 
guard so that the left guard is free to 
run interference for the ball carrier. 
The center must block the opposite 
pivot man by himself. 


Both the right tackle and the right 
end are responsible for making the 
hole, the former driving in the oppos- 
ing guard and the latter the defensive 
tackle. This leaves the right guard 
free to pull out and crack the defen- 
sive end, continuing on to hit the left 
halfback if the offensive left halfback 
can hold the end by himself. The right 
halfback assists the right end in driv- 
ing the opposing tackle, while the 
quarterback after passing the ball, 
protects the end carrying the ball from 


being pulled down in the rear. 


The coach who talks of the spiritual 
values of football as though such 
values were to be found nowhere else, 
not even in church. 
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WARNER OFF-TACKLE 


N this play by Coach George 
O Ring of Austin High School, 

Quarterback Lombardi sliced 
off tackle for 27 yards, advancing the 
ball from his own 36-yard line to the 
McKinley High School 37-yard line, 
October 8. 

Most important to the success of 
this play is a left halfback who can 
keep the opposing left end from 
breaking it up. The left half is in 
motion backward before the ball is 
snapped and it is his duty to block 
the end. The ball is snapped a brief 
second after the left halfback has 
crossed in front of the quarterback. 


This play puts a maximum of effort 
on the linemen. The left end must 
temporarily stop the defensive tackle 
and continue on to block the opposing 
left halfback, while the left tackle 
must do the same to the defensive right 
guard and knock out the opposing 
quarterback. 

The left guard must hit the de- 
fensive fullback, a task which depends 
a great deal on the center holding out 
the opposing center. The right tackle 
also has a difficult assignment because 
he must take care of the defensive 
left guard in order to allow the offen- 
sive right guard to pull owt and run 
interference. 

Both the right end and the right 
halfback hit the, defensivé left tackle 
because it is extremely necessary that 
he be removed from the play. The de- 
fensive right end and right halfback, 
unless extraérdinarily fast, are out of 
the action from the start and should 
cause no trouble. The ball carrier runs 
straight to the right, cuts sharply and 
follows his interference off tackle. 


ENORMOUS EFFORT 
The word “amateur” for us has a 
derisive connotation except in certain 
realms of sport, where, however, the 
enormous effort to define it simply be- 
trays the general attitude.—From an 
editorial in the New York Herald- 


Tribune. 
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FIELD TACTICS & GENERALSHIP 


HAVE often been asked what I be- 
lieve is the most important single 

factor in the winning or losing of 
football games, and I invariably have 
answered that the character and quan- 
tity of the material which is at the dis- 
posal of the coach is the determining 
factor. 

Of course there are many other fac- 
tors which contribute to the success of 
a football team. Regardless of how 
good the material may be, if a coach 
attempts too ambitious a schedule he 
must expect reverses. Then too, the 
all-around ability of the coach and the 
feeling existing between the players 
and the coach contribute in no little 
degree towards the success of the 
team. But in nearly every instance I 
would say that material is the most 
important single factor upon which 
the success of any football squad de- 
pends. A great coach can make a 
creditable showing with average ma- 
terial but regardless of the coach's 
ability he cannot develop a superior 
team with inferior material. 


In discussing material I very much 
like to think of it not only in terms of 
the physical but also in terms of the 
mental ability of the squad. At the 
present time nearly every squad is 
drilled in about the same fashion in 
the fundamentals of football and upon 
the perfect execution of these funda- 
mentals depends the chances for suc- 
cess of that particular team. Once a 
team tackles well, blocks well and be- 
comes expert at handling the ball it 
has obtained a fine start on the way 
to a successful season. How far they 
go depends largely upon the type of 
direction received. Consequently, I al- 
ways consider that field tactics and 
generalship are just as essential fun- 
damentals for my squad as blocking 
and tackling. Every good team I have 
ever looked at was proficient in block- 
ing and tackling, yet I have observed 
numerous teams well developed in 
these two departments lose to teams 
of the same potential strength because 
of mistakes and lack of capable leader- 
ship. Good generalship, in most cases, 
is the determining factor between 
mediocre and brilliant teams. 


‘SQUAD INTELLIGENCE 


Much has been written upon this 
subject of field generalship, and, in 
most instances, these articles deal with 
the handling of the team and the de- 
velopment of one man, namely, the 
quarterback. I have the feeling that 
this is putting the cart before the 
horse. Before a quarterback can ex- 
pect to accomplish a great deal his 
‘entire team must be smartly coached 
and have the ability to see situations 


By DICK HANLEY 


'THE STRENGTH OF ANY PLAY DEPENDS ON WHEN IT IS USED... 


as they occur and know how best to 
take advantage of them. A quarter- 
back may be a brilliant leader and a 
fine tactician but unless his team pos- 
sesses enough imagination to appreci- 
ate this fact he is woefully handi- 
capped. Even though they may follow 
his direction and respect his qualifica- 
tions for leadership, if they do not 
understand the rudiments of football 
tactics they can only be great offen- 
sively. Since a football team’s success 
must be gained along defensive lines 
as well as those of offense, I believe 
that the entire squad can be coached 
in such fashion that they will be just 
as outstanding on defense as on offense. 

“If my squad understands what we 
are pleased to call the tactical situa- 
tion, and by that we mean if they 
know the down, the distance, the 
amount of yardage the opponent has 
to make, how the opponent has react- 
ed under similar conditions in previous 
games, etc., then they can take advan- 
tage of this information and can em- 
ploy the defensive formation in such 


1Two great quarterbacks running with the 
ball: Campbell of Stanford (upper) and Benny 


Friedman. 


fashion as to nullify the opponents’ 
efforts to gain. If the situation calls 
for a forward pass and my team real- 
izes this and knows how best to meet 
this situation, they have more than an 
equal chance to stop this forward pass. 


If our opponent has waited until the 
fourth down to kick, deep in his own 
territory, and my team has been pre- 
pared to mass themselves in such 
fashion that they may have a great 
chance to block the kick, they are 
merely taking advantage of their op- 
ponents’ lack of capable direction. 


If, on offense, my Squad understands 
that they have certain strong plays 
that they must develop and make our 
opponents shift to get them and then 
our quarterback calls a check on that 
particular play, the very fact that the 
entire squad understands this particu- 
lar brand of strategy insures the 
chance for success. 

The point that I am trying to make 
is that before my quarterback can 
capably lead a team he must have a 
team that not only is willing to be led 
but which also has made considerable 

(Continued on page 24) 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH: 


IN FAVOR OF THE TWO-COURT GIRLS’ GAME 


By ALICE W. FRYMIR 


In 1899 a com- 
mittee of women 
was appointed to 
draw up a set of 
basketball rules 
modified from 
the men’s rules 
and adaptable 
for use by girls 
‘and women. One 
of the chief mod- 
ifications was the 
division of the 
court into three 
equal parts to 
lessen the tax on 
the individual 
players. In later 
rules a change 
was made to al- 
low the division 
‘ of the court into 
either three or two divisions, depend- 
ing on the size of the floor. 

The official size of the floor desig- 
nated for the three division court is 
90 feet in length for college players 
and 70 feet for high school players. 
It is recommended in the rules that 
when the playing area is 70 feet or 
less in length the court be divided into 
two equal parts for college players. 
The two-division game is recommended 
for h‘gh school girls when the court is 
60 feet or less in length. 


In the two fall games, soccer and 
hockey, played by girls and women, 
the maximum length of the field is 100 
yards, 300 feet. Of course most of the 
fields used by high school players are 
smaller—probably around 180 to 240 


DIAGRAM | 


feet. Any one who has played the half- 
back position in either of these games 
knows the amount of running neces- 
sary to be one moment on the offense 
and the next on the defense. On a 
field 240 feet long the forwards travel 
back and forth over a distance of 
about 120-140 feet, the halfbacks a 
distance of about 180 feet and the 
fullbacks about 90 feet. In comparing 
distances the player of soccer or 
hockey. has anywhere from three to 


six times more area to cover than a: 


basketball player. 

It is a recognized fact that basket- 
ball is the most strenuous game be- 
cause of the constant impact of the 
feet on the hard floor and because of 
the sudden stops and starts to elude 
the defense. In the three-division court 
the space available for running in the 
respective areas is so limited that an 
increased amount of sudden stops and 
changes of direction are necessary to 
avo:d line violations. I believe that 
the longer playing area would be less 
fatiguing than the shorter space. This 
gives the basis for my first contention 
that the two-division court should be 
used by girls. 

The “hands off” policy in guarding 
was one of the early mod.fications 
made of the men’s rules to adapt the 
game for women. It was thought that 
the general roughness and ensuing 
body contact would thus be eliminated 
and make the game safer for the girl. 
All who have had anything to do with 
the girls’ game realize that the defense 
and offense could never be equalized 
under the old horizontal guarding rule 
and three-division court arrangement. 
The segregation of the players made 
it necessary to use a player-to-player 
defense at all stages of the game. The 
constant following of the opponent as 
is usually the tactics of the defensive 
player in the player-to-player defense 
is most wearing. 

The two-court game opens up the 
possibility of a set team formation of 
defense which is impossible on a three- 
division court. The set team formation 
or five-player defense is fundamen- 
tally sound, because five players set 
in united defense will accomplish more 
than five players scattered over the 
playing area. This set type of defense 


affords the opportunity to equalize the 


defensive playing with the attack. 
This theory supports my contention 
that the two-division court should be 
used by girls. 

Forwards seem to have the miscon- 
ceived idea that their main responsi- 
bility is to score and more often than 


not the defensive work of the forwards 
is neglected. Especially is this true 
of the forward players in the three- 
division court. They seem to feel that 
if the ball leaves their territory it is 
the duty of the centers and guards to 
restore the ball to them. In the get 
defense the forwards share the respon- 
sibility of keeping the ball in the 
scoring area, thus equalizing the work 
of the entire team in the defensive 


element of the game. 


There is no better way to eliminate 
one cause of fatigue than by the use 
of a set defense. It eliminates much 


useless running about as the ball is 


not dangerous in the opposing guard’s 
hands—but only if it gets through. In 
other words the set or five-player de- 
fense is based entirely on interception. 


Diagram I shows the placement 
positions for the defense when the 
ball has been secured by the offensive 
guards either in bounds, or by an out- 
of-bounds decision. The l'nes indicate 
the area of the field each should cover 
for interception. Defensive player 
number 6 should be able to recover 
any long arched passes thrown over 
the intervening defensive players. 

The forward players should be 
wary and not allow themselves to be 
drawn out for interception before the 
ball has been advanced into their re- 
spective recovery areas except when 
the forward knows an opposing guard 
is not at hand to receive the pass at- 
tempted. 

To be effective at “all the reaction 

(Concluded on page 82) 
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The New Hood GREYHOUND— 
The leading basketball shoe for men. 


BOYS’ Basketball i 
GIRLS’ Basketball || 
or INDOOR TRACK 


OU will find it good buying, and good coaching, 
7. equip your teams with Hood Athletic Shoes. | q 
Good buying because Hood Shoes are made from } 
only quality materials, and have special inbuilt fea- || : 
tures for extra comfort, foot protection and long wear. i 
Good coaching because Hood Athletic Shoes are | 
“right” from the player’s standpoint. Every feature } 

built into a Hood Shoe is there for one reason only— , 

The Heed CONFERENCE sont it helps the player’s game. Good equipment, by the ; 
i 


The Hood FINALIST—The lightest 
weight regulation basketball shoe on 
the market—weighs only 13 ounces. 


melted way, is half the battle.) And the increasing number of 


= coaches and players switching to Hood is proof of 


3 
this statement. 
Ask your sporting goods dealer to show you his : | 
stock of Hood Athletic Shoes. Incidentally, if you 4 
have a lot of new men out for basketball, give them a | 


w 


copy of the Hood booklet, “‘How to Play Basketball.” 
It will give them the fundamentals and allow you 


more time for the regulars. Mail the coupon below. : 

HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC. it] 
The Hood GYMSHU—A woman's | 
athletic shoe designed especially for | Watertown, Massachusetts 


girl’s basketball and gymnasium work. 


* 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me..............copies of your 


> 


(State how many) a 

new booklet, “How to Play Basketball,” for members of our a 

basketball squad. 

SCHOOL OR CLUB..... | | 


; eit Check here if your local dealer does not carry Hood 
rubber soled, running shoe very ¢co- Athletic Shoes and we will send you the name of the wid 
nomical—ideal for all kinds of indoor nearest place where they may be obtained. 1] 
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FOOTBALL 


WHEN the 


players come limping 


to. the sidelines there 
is nothing more effica- 
cious than 


kicks, sprains, strains, 
lacerations, bruises, 
sore muscles, 
etc. 


Because of» its decon- 
gestive, analgesic and 
antiseptic powers, COu- 
pled with its detergent 
qualities, Antiphlogis- 
tine is a sovereign rem- 
edy for the first-aid 
treatment of athletic 


injuries. 
Cre 


DENVER 
CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


163 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CANADIAN 


By H. H. ROXBOROUGH 


HEN a visitor from your 
WAY voice States comes to Can- 
ada he usually is greatly sur- 


prised to find that the brand of rugby 
football that we play in the Dominion 
has much in common with the rugby 
game as it has been developed by the 
schools and colleges in the States. 

I have observed that the visitor 
from the States usually expects to see 
us playing football in more of its 
original form, with no tackling, no 
line of scrimmage, and the English 
scrum preserved. 


The visitor to our game would see 
the Canadian players in uniforms not 
much different than the uniforms 
worn by players in the States; he 
would see plenty of tackling, and con- 
siderable of the so-called lateral pass- 
ing, for the Canadian ball-carrier, 
denied the benefit of running interfer- 
ence in the open, will toss the ball 
sidewards or backwards to one of his 
teammates as he (the ball-carrier), 
finds that his teammate has the better 
chance for a longer run. 


Since the ball-carrier is not allowed 
to have running interference preced- 
ing him, his teammates of the back- 
field \(there are five members of the 
Canaiifan backfield) manoeuver them- 
selves for openings to receive passes. 
So, the lateral passing while on the 
run is one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the Canadian game, and a 
feature, I understand, which the 
United States coaches try to incor- 
porate into their play, although they 
are usually pretty reluctant to incor- 
porate it to any great extent, even 
though the United States rules allow, 
just as do the Canadian rules, lateral 
and’ backward ~passing at any time 
while the ball is “alive” and legally in 
the possession of a player. 


ALL CARRY THE BALL 


Every player on the team in the 
Canadian game is trained to be a ball- 
carrier, and each gets his share of this 
more pleasurable part of the play. 

In its infancy, Canadian rugby bore 
a close family resemblance to English 
rugger. It used three-man scrimmages, 
and the opposing trios were pushing, 
swinging and endeavoring to prevent 
the ball being put into play, after the 
fashion of the Old Country scrums. 

Another similarity was prevalent 
after a ball had gone out of bounds, 
for the non-offending team was given 
the doubtful privilege of throwing the 
ball in on a straight line, into the rival 
rows of upstretched hands. Yardsticks, 
too, were unknown and once a team 
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FOOTBALL 


secured possession of the ball, they 
just clutched the pigskin “till it 
squealed for release” or until a fum- 
ble or a forced kick resulted in change 
of possession. 

The game at that time was closely 
contested; indeed, so ‘‘closely”’ that 
the public clamored for at least an oc- 
casional look at the ball. The fans 
shouted for open play, more skill and 
less brute strength, more speed and 
less bulk. So, the revolving three-man 
scrimmage was replaced by a single 
centre-man to be called “snap’’; the 
body-checking, time-killing throw-in 
was discarded, and the ball was car- 
ried in fifteen yards from the side- 
lines and given to the team that had 
not been responsible for the ball going 
out of bounds. The rule encouraging 
the bulldog idea of what-we-have-we- 
hold was removed and the yard system 
compelling progress on downs was in- 
troduced. 


THE FORWARD PASS ADOPTED 


Even then, the rugby fans were not 
completely satisfied and a demand for 
more variety in attacks and for still 
more open play, increased with the 
passing years. The rugby rule-makers 
believed that the United States for- 
ward pass would meet the require- 
ments and so, in 1929, a modified pass, 
one that could not be used or com- 
pleted within twenty-five yards of the 
defending team’s goal line, was per- 
mitted. 

This was first tried! with junior 
teams and the experiment attracted 
such favorable interest that, in 1931, 
a new rule was accepted and the pass 
is now legal in all Canadian rugby. 

For the current season the forward- 
pass rule has been changed so as to 
eliminate the 25-yard-line restriction, 
and make the forward pass the same 
as it is in the United States. 


Rugby is thus wandering away 
from the influence of English rugger 
and drawing closer to United States 
football. The measurements of the 
ball, the details of the goal posts, 
the time of play, the division into four 
periods, the reversing of goals, and 
most of the offences and penalties are 
identical. 

Nevertheless, there are other minor 
differences and they are quite con- 
trasting. The Canadian playing field, 
for instance, is thirty feet longer from 
goal line to goal line, thirty-five feet 
wider and has an additional seventy- 
five feet beyond each goal line. Fur- 
thermore, the Canadian goal posts are 

(Concluded on page 28) | 
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All-American 
Training Rule 


CARL SNAVELY... 


coffee while in training because 1 fre- 


I object to my players drinking 


quently results in indigestion, loss 0 | 
e of Postum for athletes at all times, 
(Signed) CAR 


appr OV 


sie 


Soa is but one of many similar endorsements 
we have received from coaches all over the 
country who recommend and use Postum on the 
training table. 

Most coaches are interested in more than turn- 
ing out winning tears. They are interested in cul- 
tivating habits of sane living in all youngsters 
with whom they come into contact. And that’s 


f sleep and nervousness. I strongly 
and urge my men to drink it. 


L G. SNAVELY, 
Head Coach, Bucknell Uniwersity 


™ 
» 


why so many coaches have written us that they 
urge al/ youngsters to avoid the false stimulation 
of the caffein in coffee—urge them to drink 
Postum instead. 

Postum made with milk is particularly bene- 
ficial. Just add hot (not boiled) milk instead 
of the usual boiling water, to a level teaspoon 
of Instant Postum in a cup. 


Don’t miss the great 
ALL-AMERICA FOOTBALL SHOW! 


Coaches report “It builds spirit” 


The week’s All-America ratings ... inside dope 
On teams, players and big games, by famous 
football coaches ... most exciting moments of 
the big games vividly re-enacted! 

Hear this great show every Friday evening 
during the 1932 football season over your local 


station of THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING | 


SYSTEM, 9 P.M., E. S. T. Sent to you through the 
courtesy of General Foods, makers of POSTUM. 


F R E E ! Trial package of Postum—enough for several 

@ servings for your team. Also ‘‘Pop’’ Warner's 
training book, ‘Iron Men And How To Build Them." Send coupon. 
After you've read this book, write for as many free copies as you want 


to distribute to your team—together with as many free samples as you 
may need for team candidates. 


s. C.—11-32 


GENERAL FOODS, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me 50-cup tin of Postum for my football team. Also 
‘‘Pop’’ Warner's free training booklet, ‘Iron Men And How To 
Build Them."’ 


Name 


Address 


City State 


— 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


A PLAN FOR COACHING BASKETBALL 


By WILLIAM R. WOOD 


Mr. Wood is basketball coach at Wake- 
field, Mich., High School. 


well be the motto for high school 

basketball coaches. ‘Boys of aver- 
age high school age cannot be expect- 
ed to learn four or five intricate 
offenses, and perhaps as many de- 
fenses, in a season of four months or 
less and do much with any one. Yet, I 
have seen many h‘gh school teams 
attempt just that thing. 


I have seen basketball teams with 
twelve or more tip-off plays which 
worked well enough when the floor 
was empty of opponents; eight or ten 
out-of-bounds plays with ail players 
taking turns at throwing the ball in on 
the same plays with the result that 
none of them were ever successful 
either in practice or game; a score of 
floor plays requiring a _ half-dozen 
different formations; and a defense so 
versatile that one man would be play- 
ing a zone, another a shifting-ball, 
while other teammates were defending 
man-to-man and the opponents were 
piling up a comfortable score. 


A good basketball coach may get his 
ideas from many sources but the ones 
he uses are organized into a harmoni- 
ous system adapted to the players he 
has available.. Each man will have a 
definite position and assignment on 
tip-off, out-of-bounds, and floor plays 
but all of the positions and assign- 
ments for any individual player will 
be similar and related. For example: 
in the tip-off play in Diagram I, in 
the out-of-bounds play in Diagram IT, 
and in the floor play in Diegram III 
you may see at a glance that B and 
E do approximately the same things 
each time. E blocks twice for C and 
once for D. He is always in a position 
to shoot from near the center of the 
floor. B always breaks to the free- 
throw line where in two cases he re- 


S IMPLICITY for Success” m'ght 


_ceives a pass from A and in the third 


from C. Once the pass is returned to 


C coming in from the left, once to C’ 


coming in from the right, and once to 
D coming in from the left. It will be 
noticed that in all three cases B has at 
least five choices. There are ordinarily 
four men in a position to receive a 
pass. B may be open for a shot him- 
self. It will be seen that A, C, and D 
have only two different assignments 
for the three plays. C, the center, of 
course, has the most difficult job. 
Usually, however, his physical quali- 
fications are superior to those of other 
members of the team. Then too, if the 
usual man-for-man defense is used, his 
position is the most difficult one for an 


opponent to guard which is another 
factor in his favor. 

None of the plays will work unless 
each player performs his ass'gnment 
in almost perfect timing with the other 
four. To do this well for any one play 
requires an infinite amount of pati- 
ence, study, and drill by coach and 
players alike. Be direct. Be simple. 
Make every explanation and every 
play so clear that the dumbest boy 
you know can understand it perfectly. 
Teach only a few things—one at a 
time. Be thorough. Teach only a few 
simple things so that you can be thor- 
ough. Remember that any play is only 
as good as its timing. 

COACH’S IDEAL 

Teach a boy one position first—as 
well as he is able to learn it. Then, if 
there is any urgent need of it, teach 
him another—as well as he is able to 
learn it. It would be wonderful to 
have five good players who could play 
perfectly each of the five offensive and 
defensive positions. That is the hgh 
school coach’s ideal. The coach may 
sigh, and hope, and pray, but he will 
never attain that happy perfection. 
Perhaps it is just as well. If he d‘d 
reach it, he would not be satisfied. He 
would want two teams that could do 
everything perfectly! Then too, he 
might meet defeat, for in basketball it 
is possible for anything to happen, 
even the defeat of the perfect team. 
One might imagine a_ professional 
team composed of individual stars who 
after years of practice together were 
able to play all positions equally well, 
but h’gh school players who have only 
played together for one or two séa- 
sons are not the material for the per- 
fect team. Now I believe it is a good 
thing in the preliminary work, and oc- 
casionally during the regular season, 
to take the plays apart and practice 
them in sections giving all of the men 
a few minutes’ work in all positions. 
This tends to acquaint the players 
with the difficulties involved in the 
other fellow’s job which always looks 
so much easier. Ordinarily, however, 
no attempt should be made to have a 
player master more than one position. 


After a certain point’ boys when 
taught something new are apt to for- 
get the old. Every coach is familiar 
with the type of player who after 
practicing a new play or fundamentals 
drill for a few minutes discovers so 
many variations of it that he com- 
pletely forgets the original. 


Usually, in drill against opposition, 
it will be found necessary for the 
players to have an alternative since 
the scrubs always learn to stop any 
one play much faster than the regulars 


learn to work it. Later in the season 
other variations will present them- 
selves to the players, possibly at the 
suggestion of the coach who has ar- 
ranged a floor situation wh:ch requires 
a variation of the regular play. 

The best learning situation exists 
when the players suggest the varia- 
tion. Here again, however, it is impor- 
tant to keep the variations for any 
g:ven play at the lowest practicable 
number and to make the variations for 
all plays as similar as possible. In 
other words reduce all play funda- 
mentals to a correlated minimum. 
When this has been done, when each 
man has become acquainted with his 
job in relation to the jobs of his team- 
mates, then drill on the “fewest prac- 
ticable number” of things until the 
highest possible degree of coordina- 
tion, rhythm, precision in timing, and 
perfection in execution is reached. 

Too much time has been wasted by 
the average basketball coach in the 
old-type teaching of fundamentals, 
long hours of drill on passing, pivot- 
ing, etc. Quite often the first month of 
practice has been g'ven over to end- 
less drill on all of the different kinds 
of passing, shooting, pivoting, faking, 
and dribbling. The first hour or more 
of almost every subsequent practice 
session throughout the season has 
often been taken up with the same 
thing. I have no idea why it has been 
thought necessary to teach a player 
all of the types of shots known to 
basketball when he will never use 
more than two or three to any advan- 
tage. In the places where he-might- 
score-if-he-knew-how to make some 
fancy shot he had better hang on to 
the ball unt] he can pass it to some- 
one in a better position to shoot. 


THE PLAYER’S THE THING 

It would seem that the average 
coach has spent too much time devis- 
ing clever plays, intricate systems of 
offense and defense, while he has for- 
gotten the player, the all-important 
thing. A wide knowledge of the learn- 
ing processes necessary to the making 
of the correct neuro-physical _ and 
mental adjustments in basketball play- 
ing by the ind‘viduals under his direc- 
tion is essential for any successful 
coach today. I do not mean to say that 
good teams have not been turned out 
in the past, or will not continue to be 
turned out in the future, without such 
conscious knowledge on the part of 
the coach, for they have been and will 
be—not because of such lack of knowl- 
edge. but in spite of it. As the shift in 
emphasis in educat‘on has been from 
the teaching of subject-matter to the 


teaching of pupils, so in basketball — 
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FloorPlay 


the shift has been from teaching 
a-system-of-basketball-to-a-group-of- 
players to teaching a group of play- 
ers how to play some system of basket- 
ball that is best adapted to their 
abilities. 

Much time-economy will be effected 
if a coach realizes that it is not nec- 
essary for all men to know all funda- 
mentals. This is a day of specializa- 
tion in basketball as in everything 
else. If you are going to use Pete 
Watto as a guard, there is no reason 
why he should have to learn all of the 
special offensive manceuvers that a 
forward must know. 

The objective in basketball is not 
the perfect performance of fundamen- 
tals but the successful execution of a 
play that will result in a score. Any 
fundamental is important only in the 
direct and special relation it bears to 
the play which when correctly per- 
formed ends in a score. In the primary 
room where the objective is to teach 
the pup’! to read, we do not commence 
by having him memorize the alphabet 
as of yore, but by teaching him 
groups of words, complete sentences. 
He learns to read by reading simple, 
but whole, statements. He is taught 
only the things necessary for the mas- 
tery of the fundamental process of 
reading; and he learns the alphabet 
incidentally. But you and I did not. 
As a result of the newer method of 
teaching the pupil of today learns to 
read in a much shorter time with much 
greater facility, rapidity, and compre- 
hension. Do not teach “this is a pivot. 
It is one of several different kinds. 
Here is how to make it,”” but teach “in 
order to make this play successfully 
carry us through our opponents’ de- 
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fense to a score you must be able to 
perform this action which is a pivot.” 
Do not spend a week teaching all men 
all of the var:ous ways of pivoting. It 
is a waste of time. As you teach a 
play drill the candidates for each posi- 
tion in the particular pivot or pivots 
needed in executing that play. All of 
the fundamentals necessary will be 
learned in the shortest possible time. 
A greater degree of smoothness in per- 
formance and perfection in t:ming 
will be secured. The objective, a score, 
should then result more frequently 
when the play is used in a game. The 
evolution of a simple play wherein all 
necessary fundamentals for its execu- 
tion are taught is given in the dia- 
grams on the next page. 

Figures IVA and IVB show early 
practice formations involving drill in 
passing, faking, blocking, dribbling, 
cutting, and general handling of the 
ball. IVA and IVB can be alternated 
from one side of the floor to the other. 
With the addition of the third man in 
figure V drill in timing begins. Figure 
VI is a variation of figure V wherein 
the pass goes to the man on the free- 
throw line rather than to the man 
breaking up the side. Notice that here 
we have a further development of the 


block and cut used in figure IVA. In 
figure VII candidates for positions 
A, B, and D have been selected and 
work on all five positions has com- 
menced. The new men, however, do 
not take part in handling the ball yet, 
but concentrate on tim’ng their block 
and cut. In figure VIII we have the 
complete play developed through IVB 
(used on the left side of the floor) V 
and VII. In figure IX we have the 
alternate play developed through 
IVA, VI and VII. It wll be noticed 
in both VIII and IX that C, cutting 
fast down the oppos:te side of the floor 
from that which the ball is travelling, 
has an absolutely clear field. The 
above principle is illustrated in figure 
III, also, where C is indicated as be- 
ing the potential scorer. It would take 
an unusually clever double-checking 
defense to stop h'm and such a defense 
will invariably leave B or E open for 
a set shot. When used by a texm well- 
drilled in timing and ball-handling 
that play is one of the most effective 
I have ever seen. The t*ghter the op- 
posing man-for-man defense the better 
it seems to work. 

In teaching this play through its 
various stages it is well to try the 
players against a stat onary defense 
as soon as they have learned where 
they are to go and what they are to 
do. Next allow the defense to follow 
the play without making an attempt 
to break it up. When the offensive 
players have learned to sense the posi- 
tion of the defensive trailers then per- 
mit a few minutes of scrimmage, start- 
ing the play over again each time the 
defense gets possession of the ball. 

The present trend in basketball 
coaching secms to be away from 
spending much time in scrimmage all 
over the floor where both teams are 
trying to score. A coach places de- 
fensive men in one half of the floor 
and drills his regulars on their offen- 
sive formations against them; or, he 
places his regulars on defense and 
runs another offensive team against 
them, if possible, using the formations 
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that the next opponents to be played 
will use. The advantages of half-floor 
scrimmage are obvious: 


(1) One phase of a game can be 


concentrated upon at a time; 

(2) Weaknesses in offensive and 
defensive play can be more 
easily discovered; 

(3) It is possible to give more drill 
on plays under game condi- 
tions ; 

(4) Plays can be slightly altered, 


adapted to the individual play- 
ers, and perfected; 


(5) Corrections are more easily 
made and remembered; and, 


(6) The other half of the floor can 
be used by squad members for 
free-throwing or other work. 


With some coaches it has been the 


practice to spend the first month on. 


fundamentals alone and then practi- 
cally forget about them for the rest 
of the year while busy developing a 
system of offensive and defensive play. 
These same coaches have often been 
puzzled and sorely chagrined to dis- 
cover late in the season that a player 
could not perform some of the sim- 
plest fundamentals. In all probability 
the fault was in the coaching. The 
first month had been wasted teaching 
the player too many things for which 
he had no immediate need. Conse- 
quently, he had forgotten them 
promptly. 

Since all plays are not taught at 
once, all fundamentals are not needed 
in the beginning. They should be 
taught one or two at a time when occa- 
sion arises for their use as the system 
is developed during the season. 


Don’t have players practice a new 
thing too long the first time. Five or 
ten minutes each practice session at 
the beginning are enough. At first be 
content if the players get the idea of 
what they are supposed to do. Give 
the idea time to penetrate. Afterward, 
long practice will bring the proper 
speed and coordination provided, of 
course, that the individual players 
have the capacity. 


Not all groups can be taught at the 
same rate of speed. Not all members 
of any one group can be taught at the 
same rate of speed. Usually, however, 
the slowest learners are soon weeded 
out by a process of natural selection. 
After the first week, which should be 
used for the most part in picking a 
squad and conditioning it as much as 
possible to indoor play, it is safe to 
say that the average group of players 
should be given no more than three or 
four new things each week. This plan 
will not give a coach a polished team 
at the beginning of the year. On the 
other hand there is little possibility 


that his team will become stale nor 
that his team will reach peak form too 
soon since he always has something 
new to give the players. 


CONSIDER JOHNNY JONESKI 

That a coach should ever run out of 
new material to give his players may 
sound preposterous. It is from one 
standpoint; but, I’m thinking now of 
the boys who are being coached. Like 
sponges they can only soak up so much 
even if they are thrown into a sea of 
basketball information. No matter 
how much technical knowledge a coach 
may have, or how capable he is of im- 
parting it, the capacity of his indiv- 
idual players for any given season 
remains the same. It is well to remem- 
ber that’ the degree of difficulty in the 
play formations can never be greater 
than the highest point the intellect of 
the dumbest boy on the team can 
reach. For his sake make everything 
as simple as possible. What may seem 
as simple as the nose on one’s face 
may be worse than fourth year Latin 
to Johnny Joneski. It is Johnny 
Joneski and not the coach who has to 
play the game. 


The question may be asked: “When 
has a player learned a fundamental?” 
The answer would be: “Only when the 
coordinated execution of the funda- 
mental has become so habitual with 
him that he performs it automatically, 
without thought, in the right place 
during a game.” 

Too much practice is possible. Up 
to a certain point players improve 
rapidly with practice. They seem to 
get better each night. Then the law 
of diminishing returns begins to 
operate. Little or no progress is made. 
Staleness develops when the point is 
reached where improvement has 
stopped but practice continues. The 
players have arrived at a psychologi- 
eal impasse. They have reached the 
point of mental and physical stagna- 
tion. Again, the coach is probably the 
primary cause of the trouble. He has 
been trying to teach too much in too 
brief a time; or he has run out of new 
ideas to give his players; or he has 
failed to develop a high morale among 
them. The trouble, perhaps, is the re- 
sult of all three things plus a great 
many other factors. Back of it all his 
theory of coaching has been wrong. 
He has been coaching basketball 
rather than boys. 


WINTER'S TALE 


Among the first stories that Chinese 
children are taught are the eight great 
examples of filial piety. One of them con- 
cerns a sick mother who expressed a wish 
for fresh carp. It being winter at the time, 
her little boy sat on the ice until he melted 
enough to obtain a fish. , 


FORESIGHT 


IS STILL BETTER THAN 


HINDSIGHT 


A Midseason let down is often 
caused by lack of proper pre- 


ventive measures. 


ACE Bandages afford a pro- 

tection against the common 
athletic injuries that keep the 
player on the bench and the 
coach in despair. They give 
ample support at the desired 
location, allow free movement 
and a feeling of perfect se- 
curity. | 


Sold Through Dealers 


Becton, & Co. SC 11 


Rutherford, N. J. 


Send me free copy of ACE 
Athletic Manual 
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DIET FOR THE BASKETBALL PLA 


lished that muscular exercise gives 
a feeling of health. Too vigorous 
exercise, productive of over-fatigue, 


! N hygiene it appears well estab- 


~may be harmful. The kind and amount 


of exercise that anyone takes must be 
directly adj usted to his physical needs 
and abilities. 

The type of diet that any athlete 
uses must also be adjusted to his needs 
and his ability to digest the food 
eaten. The digestion of food is favor- 
ably affected by muscular exercises. 
Just why is not certain or even ap- 
parent. Exercise increases the flow of 
blood to the digestive organs and pro- 
motes more complete absorption from 
the intestines. It also tends to relieve 
congestion, and probably, also, stimu- 
lates the movement of the intestine, 
known as peristalsis. Then, too, exer- 
cises that involve ample movement of 
the trunk are known to be of aid in 
the relief of constipation ; 

Basketball requires speed and en- 
durance. Exercises of speed produces 
a rapid rise in 
the heart rate, an <seae 
increase in the 
blood pressure 
and a definite in- 
crease in the ex- 
penditure of ner- 
vous energy. Con- 
sequently, the 
diet for the bas- 


must contain 


foods which will 
supply fuel for 
energy, which 
will be digesti- 
ble, which will 
not cause an ex- 
cessive gain in 
weight and which 
will not put any 
great strain on 
the digestive 
organs. 

The amount of food eaten will de- 
pend on the physique, weight, and the 
amount of energy to be expended by 
the player. Of course, the more mus- 
cular activity expended, the greater 
is the amount of fuel food needed. All 
foods may act as fuel foods but in 
varying extents. 

Basketball playing may be classed 
as severe muscular activity ; hence, the 
basketball player needs from three to 
five times the quantity of food required 
by a person of the same weight who 
is sedentary. A diet containing 3500 
calories would, probably, be ample for 
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NEEDS THREE TO FIVE TIMES MORE 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


YER 


By DR. WILLIAM I. FISHBEIN 


and DR. MORRIS FISHBEIN, Editor of Hygeia 


the basketball player in the colleges 
and high schools. The adolescent boy, 
in high school, may need even as much 
as 4000 calories of food daily, if he 
is engaging in some vigorous activity, 
such as basketball. 

While the amount of food eaten is 
important, it is just as necessary that 
the diet be balanced, furnishing all 
of the vitamins and minerals required 
for health, enough proteins for re- 
building worn out tissues, enough 
starches, sugars and fats, to keep up 
the energy. The athlete does well to 
be sure that a quart of milk a day is 
included in the diet, that he has one 
serving of meat, an egg, at least two 
vegetables and one fruit, and a serving 
of cereal every day. In this way, he 
may be sure that the diet is properly 
balanced. After he eats these foods 
that aré necessary, he can eat any 
additional foods that he wants in order, 
to meet his energy needs. 

There are no special foods which 
must, necessarily, be avoided during 
the training sea- 
son,if those foods 
needed for good 
health are always 
included in the 
diet. When the 
foods required 
for keeping the 


eaten, there will 
not be sufficient 
appetite to con- 
sume many 
sweets, pastries 
and other articles 
of diet that are 
more or less in- 
digestible. 

In regard to 
the stimulants, 
such as tea or 
coffee, the same 
rule applies to 
the athlete as to 
the most sedentary individual. These 
beverages, in general, are allowed in 
moderation, but, in any individual 
case may be found definitely harmful. 
Of course, an abundance of water 
should be drunk daily, because it is 
necessary for the ordinary mainte- 
nance of the body functions. 

In regard to the diet to be eaten 
on the day of a game there are cer- 
tain experiments which are of interest. 
Some tests, made on marathon runners 
who competed in a race, showed that 
the runners had less sugar in the blood 
following the race than was normal. 


diet balanced are 


The following year, during the train- 
ing s@ason, these runners were put on 
a diet high in carbohydrate foods, such 
as cereals and bread. In addition, they 
were advised to take a large amount 
of carbohydrate food twenty-four 
hours before the race. Some of the 
runners were also advised to take some 
glucose candy, from time to time, 
while running. Glucose is a form of 
sugar quite easily utilized by the body. 
In fact, all other sugars are converted 
into glucose in the body. That year, 
following the race, it was found that 
the amount of blood sugar was normal. 
There also seemed to be a marked im- 
provement in the general physical 
condition of the runners, and, in a 
number of instances, the running time 
was faster than in the year previous. 


These experiments seem to bring 
out the fact that, during severe and 
strenuous exercise, the sugar reserve 
in the body is used up, and that the 
exhaustion and fatigue following the 
exercise may be the result of the low- 
ered sugar content of the blood and 
tissues. 


The basketball player, therefore, 
would do well to include plenty of 
carbohydrate food, such as_ bread, 
cereals, potato, and a moderate quan- 
tity of sweets in his diet the day before 
the game. On the day of the game, the 
diet should contain these foods be- 
cause of the ease with which they are 
d‘gested. Of course, no wise athlete 
will consume food less than four hours 
before he is to participate in a strenu- 
ous game..At the end of four hours 
most foods have left the stomach. 

The participant in basketball usu- 
ally has a tvpe of physique somewhat 


different from that of football players. 


He is usually more lithe; better suited 
for sudden bursts of speed than for 
prolonged, slow expenditure of energy. 
Nevertheless there need be little dif- 
ference in the type of diet employed 
by those participating in these two 
sports. Both require food furnishing 
those elements needed for a balanced 
diet, with enough additional food to 
keep up the body’s energy and to 
prevent loss in weight. 

The girl who plays basketball must 
have in mind the same considerations 
that have been mentioned for boys 
and for men. 


The modern girl does not want to 


become over weight. However, she 
should not be subjected to such loss 
of weight through exercise without 
proper diet that she becomes the sub- 


(Concluded on page 28) . 
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NOVEMBER, 1932 


Out of the huddle 


N Indiana, where basketball is king, the 
game pays nice financial dividends. Ad- 
missions for the sectional, regional and 

fnal tournaments in 1932, totalled $157,- 

110.92, a decrease of only $21,000 from the 

previous year. 

The two-day final round of the tourna- 
ment at the Butler University field house 
in Indianapolis took in $39,760.50. 

More athletes are hurt in practice than 
in actual games! This is the discovery of 
a survey of more than 800 schools con- 
ducted by the Indiana High School Ath- 
letic Association. 

According to the report, football is the 
most dangerous sport. A total of 963 foot- 
ball injuries were recorded, although only 
100 schools with 5,091 players participated. 
Basketball, with 767 teams and 5,130 indi- 
vidual players, showed 594 injuries. 

Arthur Trester, secretary of the Indiana 
association, gives the following reasons 
why practice injuries out-number those 
received in games: 

(1) More players take part in practice 
games, and there are more practices 
than games. 

(2) Players in practice usually have less 
training than those in games. 

(8) Players in practice are not as well 
equipped as those in games since the 
best equipment is given to the regulars. 


(4) Competition is not fair in practice, 


since second and third team players 


compete against the regulars. 


Between the halves of the Pekin- 
Streator (Ill.) high school football game, 
the annual cross country race is staged. 
The race takes p!ace at the Pekin Com- 
munity high school football field with both 
the beginning and the end of the race in 
the stadium. 


Through the work of Principal E. R. 
Hester and Athletic Director, R. A. Has- 
sel, Jr., the Arcadia, La., High School will 
accept farm products as gate admission 
to the school’s football games. A basket 
of eggs may be exchanged for a football 
ticket. 


A sack of potatoes, onions or beans will 
be accepted, as well as canned fruits, 
chickens, peanuts, corn, fresh greens, or 
anything edible. The farm products ac- 
cepted for gate admissions will be used in 
the school cafeteria, and if the school 
authorities have a full house, they will dis- 
tribute the surplus products to the needy 
of the community. 


Maybe it is just another sign of the 
times, but every member of the football 
team of Fordyce, Ark., High School dyed 
his hair a vivid red in keeping with the 
school’s nickname—“The Redbugs.” 


It will be recalled that last season some 
school team in New York state, not want- 
ing to wear stockings, had the legs of all 
its players painted red. 

—MAURICE DAVIS 
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DUBOW 


Basket Balls & Footballs 


Dubow Balls help the player's game. They make coaching easier, too. Because 
their reliability and performance is such that they give confidence to the 
player and improve his playing. The large number of Coaches and Players who 
are now using Dubow Basket Balls is proof of the fine job they are performing 
on courts throughout the country. Besides, the splendid service they render, 
they are priced low enough to meet your most economical budget. It will be 
to your advantage also to use Dubow Balls. Get them from your dealer or 
write direct to us for full information. 


High School Regulation 
. An excellent has- 
ket ball for High School 
games. Made the same 
as the ‘‘D35’’ but not 
built up to the stand- 
ard of. the ** Approved’’ 
Ball. An unusually good 
ball for the price. Many 
schools order a few of 
these when they place 
their orders for the Na- 
tlonal Federation Ap- 
proved basket balls. 


Only Three Dubow Bal's Are Shown in 
Thin Advertisement. There Are Many 
More Dubow Model«a. Demand Dubow 


Balls and Other Athletic Equipment 
From Your Dealer 


» 


Dubow'’s Basket Ball 
Appruved by the Na- 
tienal Federat.on eof 
Sta.e Hig. Aln- 
leile Associa.iva. Made 


inside, rounded and fiat- 


inflated. Each ball is 
inspected at the factory 
by «a representative of 
the Nations] Federation. 


Du>ow’s Wational Federation Approved Football 
con’orms in sive. weight and shape to the specifi- 
cations as decided upon by the Football Rules 
Committee. Made of the highest quality pebbled 
grain cowhide especially tanned for this purpose. 
Double lining of highest grade fabric; equipped 
with an improved type of valve bladder easily in- 
flated. Each ball is Inspected at the factory by a 
representative of the National Federation. 


J. A. DUBOW MANUFACTURING CO. 


1907-1913 MILWAUKEE AVENUE — CHICAGO, ILL. 


MATS 


WRESTLING - BOXING - TUMBLING 


» Manufacturers of fine mats since 1911 
Send for booklet, Dept. *“C’’ 


PETERSEN & COMPANY 
4225 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every Basketball Coach Needs a Copy of 
COACHING BASKETBALL 


A Textbook 
| or 
TEAM PLAY in BASKETBALL 
4 
by 


J. Craig Ruby, Coach of Basketball 
University of Illinois 


Write to 
THE, BASKETBALL BOOK CO. 


Box 718, Station A, Champaign, III. 
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KICK WHERE YOU WANT 


N the future, when we go kicking 

a football, it will be with a little 

more purpose and pleasure. The 
full significance of the term “educated 
toe,” as the newspaper boys call it, 
we had never fully appreciated, pos- 
sessor that we are of a more or less 
untutored toe, until we had plunged 
our way through the new book Kick- 
ing the American Football which 
Leroy N. Mills, an oracle of informa- 
tion on the art and science of apply- 
ing pedal power to prolate spheriods, 
has written and the firm of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons has published. 


The fact that the ball rugbyists° 


play with is in the shape of what the 
rules call a prolate spheriod, makes 
the problem of dealing with this ball 
with feet or hands a unique one in the 
realm of ball games. Mr. Mills has 
studied this problem with clinical 
thoroughness, and for many years has 
applied his findings to his teaching 
and training of the Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
High School kickers, and the kickers 
and would-be kickers of a number of 
colleges that have been fortunate to 
have Mr. Mills as “guest coach” for 
an afternoon or so, on behalf of better 
tuned and timed kickers. 

No coach will deny Mr. Mill’s state- 
ment that the ability to place a kicked 
football almost ezactly where you 
want it to land is an important and 
extremely valuable asset. Your an- 
swer to this might well be: “Yes, Mr. 
Mills, I quite agree with you about the 
desirability of kicking footballs with 
precision and accuracy, but the desire 
is one thing and developing such kick- 
ing-marksmen is another.” 

Mr. Mills replies that such kickers 
are made, not born, and that you can 
make them if your material is normal, 


and you will work with them long - 


enough, and they will work with you 
long enough. 

“The method to which I have de- 
voted a good many years of study is 
simple,’ he writes. “Also, very prob- 
ably, it is so simple as to be almost 
incredible.” 

A WEAPON OF ATTACK 

In the first place Mills wants you 
to know his attitude toward kicking, 
especially punting: He believes in the 
punt as a weapon of attack, and gives 
it equal rating with the running and 
passing attacks in any system of play. 
And by this he does not mean that the 
punt is only valuable on attack as a 


direct ground-gainer (such as when 


your punter can out-punt their pun- 
ter), but he sees it an instrument of 
surprise, a morale-upsetter against the 
opposition and a morale-builder for 
your own team. Mills feels sorry for 


" 


CARIDEO 
PUNTING 


the team so ill advised that they punt 
only on third and fourth downs when 
their running and passing have failed. 
Such tactics, purely defensive in ehar- 
acter, even though the punter is capa- 
ble, are manifestations of a weak and 
poorly planned strategy. 


“What is most often encountered in 
football is purely defensive kicking: 
i.e., kicking because you have to kick. 
* * * Here, then, all element of doubt 
is removed. The receiving side very 
often is able to put an extra man back 
with the punt receiver, and the down- 
field men—the ends and whoever else 
was able to get down under the kick 
—have a great deal more of a burden 
thrust upon them. 


“Then there is what is ordinarily 
termed offensive kicking, which is so 
similar . .. as to be almost a counter- 
part. It is generally started because 
of a team’s belief that it has a longer 
punter than the other team, and that, 
granted any sort of luck in the matter, 
the exchanging of punts will eventu- 
ally result in a gain. But this is really 
defensive kicking, just as the first is; 
both these types of kicking games 
admit. at the outset the inability of the 
team to hold the ball. Both, of course, 
have their results. * * * But it is, to 
my mind, a terrific waste. It is a trust 
in a prayer and a pair of ends, for this 


SCHOLASTIC. COACH 


A Book Review 
By JACK LIPPERT 


type of kicking can be stopped alto- 
gether by one good back on the oppos- 
ing side.”’ 

In the Mills system of teaching boys 
to kick accurately, the fundamentals 
stressed are: Balance, Aiming and 
Holding the Ball, Timing, Eye-on-the- 
Ball and Follow-through. And of 
these, Mills says, balance is the all- 
important single element without 
which it would be impossible to do any 
real work with the others. 


In bringing all these fundamentals 
into’ coordinated action, after the 
coach has shown the boy how to hold 
the ball, how to let it drop to his foot 
so that it fits the instep for type of 
kick desired (end-over-end or spiral), 
the boy should punt only short dis- 
tances at first, starting with punts of 
only five-yards carry through the air. 
He should always aim at a mark, and 
when he begins sending the short 
punts to their mark in good form, he 
should then increase his distance. 


Mills make an interesting observa- 
tion regarding distance. He says that 
the distance of the kick is determined, 
not by excessive force, but by the 
length of the follow-through, which is 
itself determined by the ability to de- 
press the toe properly. “A 30-yard 
punt requires just about half a fol- 

(Concluded on page $1} 
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Canadian Football 


(Continued from page 14) 


on the goal line and there is no end 
gone. 

Of course, these distinctions in the 
two fields are not in effect just to be 
different; there are reasons. In the 
Uanadian game, end runs and lateral 

sses are frequently employed and 
the wider field adds to their possibil- 
ities as ground gainers. The added 
area, behind the goal posts, is essen- 
tial because an attacking team can 

in one point upon kicking the ball 
beyond the last line (dead line) or 
upon forcing a defending player to 
“rouge” behind his own goal posts. 

But even this extra seventy-five 
feet may not be required in the near 
future for there is a growing opposi- 
tion to both the deadline kick and the 
rouge. The former is objectionable be- 
eause there is no defense against it; 
the attacking team, from even the 40- 
yard line, simply boots the ball to the 
boundary and a point is recorded. The 
rouge is not quite so objectionable, but 
itcompels a defender to catch the ball 
behind his own goal and, if he fails 
and the opponents recover, then a 
touchdown is the reward. 

The Canadian rugby team has one 
more player than the United States 
football eleven and while the players 
are placed similarly, the names of the 
positions are different. 

The opening kickoff is made at the 
centre of the field and the captain of 
the visiting team has the choice of goal 
or kick. Immediately following the 
kickoff, the receiver may kick or run 
as he chooses but is denied the inter- 
ference permitted in football, for, in 
rugby, interference is legalized only 
in an area three yards in advance of 
the scrimmage line—and nowhere else. 
Canadians believe this limitation en- 
courages passing, reduces injuries and 
makes a runner less a cog in a machine 
and more a self-reliant, free-moving 
individual. 

When ,the attacking team begins 
scrimmaging, the team not in posses- 
sion must remain three feet away from 
the ball, and the attackers must ad- 
vance ten yards in three downs or lose 
possession. The fewer number of 
downs tends to make rugby more open, 
for the gains per scrimmage must be 
greater than when four chances are 
offered; it also increases kicking and 
the ball passes more frequently from 
one team to the other. 

In Canada all schools and colleges 
play rugby. There are many non- 
college, independent, league or city 
teams, playing first class rugby, and 

€se occupy as prominent a part in 
the public sports life as do the college 
teams, if not more so. 
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Quality 
Football 


The Trade Mark of — 


Wholesale or School Plice $3.75 
Try a pair during fall practice and be convinced 


(Football Cleat 
Wrench) 


Wholesale or School Price $1.50 


No. 1 for Riddell cleats No. 1 to 5. 
- No. 2 for Riddell cleats No. 6 to 7. 
No. 3 for Hex nut on top of washer. 


FEATURING TWO NEW NUMBERS 


A Leather Basketball Shoe made of genuine kangaroo and good oak leather insole with a 
suction cup,of pure gum rubber outsole that will grip the floor and stay on the shoe, and 
a Rapid Change Football Cleat Wrench to fit Riddell cleats from No. 1 to 7. Also a socket 
to fit hex nut on top of washer. 


A Lighter, Better Basketball Shoe That Fits 


MANUFACTURED BY 


1259 NORTH WOOD STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
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Field Tactics 
& Generalship 


By DICK HANLEY 


(Continued from page 1!) 


progress along the I'nes of smart foot- 
ball. Once our squad is mentally alert, 
then, our field genera] has a chance 
for success. 


Some coaches in their eagerness to 
have the squad perfect the fund:mer 
tals and gain the proper knowledge of 
offensive and defensive maneuvers are 
apt to neglect the training of the field 
general until shortly before he is ready 
to lead his team info’ a game. Then, 


we burden him with such a Ist of do’s ° 


and don’ts that he is quite apt to for- 
get the most simple and basic of his 
duties. Field leaders should be 
schooled from the opening day of 
practice. Indeed, I believe it impor- 
tant to prepare strategy guides and 
hints to my quarterbacks with a list of 
our offensive plays and maneuvers so 
that they may study these during the 
summer months preced:ng the footb:!l 
season. There is a great deal of dif- 
ference, however, between studying 
these hints and actually employing 
them upon the field. Therefore I feel 
that it is better to have my quarter- 


backs make their natural mistakes in 
team scrimmages and practice games 
than to wait until their first b'g game 
to let them get the first true experi- 
ences of leadersh’p. 


The first tip that we give our quar- 
terbacks is the importance of person- 
al ty—the natural qualifications along 
lines of leadership 2nd how they may 
best be developed and the decisiveness 
of voce. We advise them that they 
must command the respect, if not the 
admirat’on, of the entire squad. We 
also stress that the tone of vo'ee can 
encourage the team immeasurably. 


If the quarterback is to be our 
safety m:n, the pos‘tion that the quar- 
terback usually fills, we make him un- 
derstand how necessary it is for him 
to be able to catch punts and defend 
against long forward passes. We ad- 
vise Him that he is our safety in 
more than name only and as a result 
must be a sure tackler. If he possesses 
special ability such as being able to 
kick, pass or carry the ball, these qual- 
ifications make him of even greater 
value. 


The first instruction to the quarter- 
back in reg:rd to d'recting the team 
is with regard to the kicking game. He 
must understand that deep in our own 
territory it is advisable to kick his 
way out of difficulty unless there is 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH. 


some particular reason for not d 

so, such as a wind being against him 
or the fact that the opponent may be 
particularly strong offensively ang 
weak defensively. Despite these cop. 
d'tions, however, deep in our own ter 
ritory, he must never wa't longer than 
the third down to kick. He must know 
what a good kicking position is and 
how to manceuver his team in gneh 
fashion that he gains this posit’on. He 
must be taught that it is dangerous to 
kick close to the sidelines since there 
is a chance that the ball may go ont 
of bounds and gain him I'ttle or noth- 
ing. He must understand it is more 
dangerous to kick from the right side- 
Ine than from the left. He must know 
how to use the surprise kick when the 
opponents’ secondary defense has been 
drawn up closely to guard against the 
running play. He must also know that 
his kicker should be saved on the play 
immediately preceding the down upon 
which he intends to kick. He must 
know that it is better to slow up his 
cadence in order to steady the team 
for a while before he wants to kick, 
particularly if he has made the mis- 
take of waiting until the fourth down, 
If he understands the above and makes 
correct use of this kicking game he 
will find that he will save his team 


great deal of unnecessary abuse and 


in diet. 


Kaz 


diet by whole wheat. 


May, 1929. 


WHOLE WHEAT 


. -- its advantage in the diet 


“The greatest advantages that would accrue 
to the American people on the adoption of 
whole wheat would be a very decided and 


in undigestible residue, and in the intake of 
water-soluble B and fat-soluble E vitamins.” * 


Whole wheat notably makes up deficiencies 


Calcium, phosphorus, iron, bran, vitamins 
. .. these are the important additions to the 


~ Your suggestions on diet carry great weight 


*Victor E. Levine, M.D., Ph.D., Archives of Pediatrics, 


very beneficial increase in the intake of iron, 


Gentlemen: 


Name. 


and authority behind them . . . these facts 
on whole wheat will interest you. | 

In the booklets which we have prepared, 
there is much information concerning the 
value of whole wheat in building and main- 
taining strong, healthy bodies. 


Bureau of Whole Wheat Foods 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“‘Uneeda Bakers’’ 
449 WEST 14TH STREET 


Mail This for Interesting Literature 


Please send me pamphlets and data on Whole Wheat. 
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will put his opponent in many a tight 


*. addition to the rules of the kick- 
ing game we start our quarterback 
out with a few other fundamentals. 
The first of these is that the quarter- 
back must know the tactical situation 
st all times. Second, he must avoid 
plays that call for intricate ball- 
handling deep in his own territory. 
Third, he must not pass in the oppo- 
nents’ scoring zone when the running 
sttack is progressing. Fourth, he must 
be boss of the situation at all times, 
particularly if the team is using the 
huddle. Fifth, he must be observant 
and have the ability to see what the 
opponents’ defensive formation hap- 
pens to be and how it may be best 
met. Sixth, he must be willing to 
gamble intell'gently if his team is los- 
ing. And finally, he must be calm and 
confident. These are the basic rules 
of quarterback strategy. 

The quarterback must fully under- 
stand the value of his basic offensive 
plays. He must understand that re- 
peated use of these plays will force 
the defense to shift its defensive for- 
mation. He is then ready to use the 
check plays (plays which look like the 
basic plays but actually hit another 
pot). | 

‘There are a few observations in re- 
gard to the opponents’ defense that 
the quarterback must make if he is to 
use his offense intelligently. First: 
to know whether the ends are smash- 
ing, waiting, or coming in at right 
angles. Use in-and-out plays against 
the smasher, cutbacks and inside plays 
against the waiting or conservative 
end. Second: is the tackle smashing, 
drifting or waiting? Against the first 
use cross-blocking, direct smashes or 
in-and-out plays. If they drift, cut- 
backs should work. Against waiting 
tackles any strong play should work. 
Third: are the guards and center in 
or out, floating or set? Can they be 
ued against the passing attack, are 
they eas'ly pulled out of position? 
This knowledge governs the tvpe of 
play that can be used over the mid- 
dle—bucks, spinners, fake passes and 
mouse-trappers. Fourth: does the line 
charge or wait, do they rush the passer 
ind kicker; can they vary their defen- 
sive tactics? Fifth: do the backs come 
tp very quickly to reinforce the line 
m apparent running plays? Delayed 
or reverse passes will be successful or 
at least slow up the defensive backs. 
Sixth: who is making the tackles? 
Watch the tackler and find out where 
he lines up. Utilize the rest periods 
to determine why he is not being 
handled. 


If the quarterback can make these 
rvations intell'gently he can vary 
attack successfully. A little en- 

‘uragement will materially aid in 


making him an accurate observer and 
a real field strategist. Make him see 
that in the use of certain plays that 
do not always gain a great amount of 
ground he is making his strong plays 
more effective. Try to promote his 
confidence in himself and his team- 
mates’ confidence in him. He should 
feel that the game is a strategic bat- 
tle between h'mself and the opposing 
leader. By all means have him mix up 
his attack and use plays which are 
unexpected by the defense. He must 
not be entirely dependent on the 
coach's judgment. Permit him to use 
his own good judgment. 

The d:fficult task for most quarter- 
backs is proper sequence of plays. 
When first. illustrating a play, the en- 


tire team and particularly the quarter- 


back, should be impressed with the 
reasons why it will work well against 
certain types of teams and not gain 
ground against others. Then, as you 
g.ve them additional plays, show them 
the correlation between the first play 
and those that follow. Your quarter- 
backs must know that the continual 
use of one play will make another play 
strong, and that the or’g'nal play will 
continue to gain until the defense is 
adjusted to stop it. I have seen a 
number of quarterbacks too conscious 
of the fact that good field generals 
vary their attack, abandon a success- 
ful attack and substitute other plays. 

The proper sequence of plays is 
usually determined by the defensive 
tactics of the opponents, and for this 
reason, the offense, if proving success- 
ful, should be confined to a minimum 
of plays by the quarterback. This 
should be especially true during the 
first half of any game to prevent the 
opposing coach from planning an ade- 
quate defense for the remainder of 
the game. 

The strength of any play depends 
on when it is used, so consequently, 
insist that your quarterback, in s‘gnal 
drill and practice scrimmage, plan a 
logical sequence of basic and check 
plays, and get the most out of his at- 
tack without using more than five or 
six plays. Naturally he will make 
mistakes and may become frantic in 
his effort to make the limited attack 
progress. He will probably use his 
backs when they cannot gain. He 
may fall into the rut of a bucking 
game and fail to pass when the de- 
fensive backs rush up to reinforce the 
line. He may try to smash off tackle 
against smash‘ng ends and tackles 
when he should run around them, or 
to attempt reverses against a drifting 
lige that is ripe for a fake reverse at- 
tack. He may fail to get his plays off 
and he may be too deliberate when 
he has a team on the run and thus 
permit them to reorganize. He may 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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An invaluable new book for 
the athlete and the coach 


A\thletics 


How to Train for Track and Field Events 


by 
Lawson 
Robertson 


Director of the American Olympic Teams 


In this book Mr. Robertson sets down 
all that is important, all that is known 
about the events which compose the 
normal track and field programme. 
His ons represent the best knowl- 
edge obtainable. The book contains 
everything that the coach or athlete 
may want to know about training for 
the technic of sprinting, middle and 
long distance running, high and low 
hurdling, running broad and high 
jumping, pole vaulting, shot putting, 
and hammer, javelin, and discus 
throwing. The text is illustrated with 
sixty-seven action pictures. $2.00 


This book is part of THE 
SCRIBNER ATHLETIC LIBRARY 
Among other leading titles are: 


Boxing 
by Jack O’Brien and S. E. Bilik 


Basket-Ball 


by Charles D. Wardlaw 
and Whitelaw Reid Morrison 


Basket-Ball and Indoor 
Baseball for W/omen 


by Helen Frost and Charles D. ete 
all volumes completely illustrated 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


$2.00 


$2.00 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 
THESE NEW AND 
IMPORTANT 

BOOKS? 


v 
Pyramids Illustrated 


By Mathias Macherey and 
John Richards 


8vo. Cloth—Illustrated 
~Stigkmen” 


Tap Dances 


By Anne Schley Duggan 


Quarto cloth. Fully Illustrated 
Music $2.00 


Second Printing: 


Health Through 
Projects 


By G. D. Brock 
8vo. $2.00 


The Measurement of 
Athletic Power 


By Charles H. McCloy 


Large 8vo. Cloth—lIllustrated 
$3.00 


Second Printing: 


Tumbling Illustrated 


By L. L. McClow 


8vo. Cloth—I llustrated 
“Stickmen” $3.00 


Tennis Organized 


for Group Instruction 


By Dorothy Randle and 
Marjorie Hillas 


12mo. Cloth—lIIlustrated.....$1.60 


Examine These New Books 
FREE OF CHARGE 
For Two Weeks! 


In ordering books “for exami- 
nation,” please give your school 
affiliation. 


Order Now! 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
Publishers 
67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NAT HOLMAN'S 
QUESTION BOX 


The following are excerpts from the 
basketball problems appearing in Nat Hol- 
man’s forthcoming book “Winning Basket- 
ball.” (Scribners). 


Q. What style of game would you play 
on a slippery floor? 

A.-Use a delayed offense. A quick-breaking 
system with its snappy passing and sharp 
breaks in direction is extremely difficult under 
such conditions. The constant slipping and 
sliding is certain to hinder the attack in get- 
ting started. Once within the scoring zone the 
ball should be passed about deliberately 
while the players work for an opening or a 
shot. | think it is advisable, on such a floor, 
to keep one man in the back-court as a de- 
fensive measure since sudden changes in the 
possession of the ball are almost inevitable. 


Q. What system of attack do you advise 
to penetrate the zone defense? 


A. | recommend the delayed offense in 
preference to the fast-passing attack. Send 
two men into one side of the zone and a 
third man into the other. Have the passer 
come up as close as possible to the front 
line of the zone defense and shoot short, fast 
passes to his team-mates inside. Long passes 
are fatal for an interception is almost cer- 
tain; a short bounce pass through the line 
is most effective. Keep your best shot out in 
the mid-court to await a return pass from 
within the zone when the defense closes in to 
smother the ball. He can then set himself for 
a shot without any opposition. If your team 
gets a seven-point lead, have them hold the 
ball back until the defense moves out to get 
them; under the new rules that would have to 
be within the scoring half of the court. 

Q. What is the best method of breaking 
up the center tap when ae are being 
constantly out-jumped? 

A. At the beginning of the cone have both 
forwards drive in hard and high off the 
ground to break up side-tap balls. One guard 
should be assigned to break up the back taps 
by cutting right behind the center as soon 


_as the ball goes up. This will necessarily entail 


a switch between forward and guard. The 
alternative solution to the problem is to have 
two forwards and two guards plant themselves 
at four strategic points on the court, in what 
is commonly known as the “unbalanced for- 
mation." One man in front and another di- 
rectly in back of the center, a third player 
at his left and a fourth at his right. The 
player stationed behind the center is there 
to break up possible back taps, while the one 
in front must be ready to intercept direct 
taps. The men on the sides move in which- 
ever direction the ball is tapped. If your 
Opponents use a big forward to receive a fast 
side tap, you must counteract the manoeuver 
by placing your biggest man on that side of 
the court to compete for the ball. 


Q. What style of game would you use: 


if the score were tied with three minutes 
to play? 

A. Try to gain possession of the ball, then 
work for a sure basket through a lay-up or 
short shot. By dint of hard and fast cutting, 
feinting, reversing and dribbling, try to pro- 
voke your opponents into fouling you. If you 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


do lose possession of the ball, play as tight 
a defense as possible but let each man make 
a particular point of avoiding fouling. Above 
all, do not take long shots even if you have 
plenty of room. 

Q. What should the practice consist of 
the day before a game? 

A. Give your team a drill on signals, foul 
shooting, practice of held-ball and out-of. 
bounds plays, pivot play drills, drills on pene- 
trating the zone defense. These drills are 
quite short in duration and the entire squad 
participates in them. 

Q. Do you think it safe to relax on the 
defense after you have lost possession of 
the ball? 

A. Return to your deféhsive position as 
soon as possible after the ball changes hands, 
and rest easily until the offense arrives. Re- 
lax physically but never mentally. These mo- 
ments of rest are of greatest importance to 
a player, and he must make use of them if he 
wishes to retain his speed throughout a game. 

Q. What is the proper method of cover- 
ing a shooter after a long shot? 

A. Do not turn your head to follow the 
flight of the ball. Make a quarter turn and 
work in towards the basket with him, but 
always keep yourself between the shooter and 
his basket. 


WHEN YOU NEED 
CANVAS GOODS 


4 

@ Gymnasium Mats Substantially 
made from materials widely ap- 
proved from standpoints of sani 
tation and durability. 

@ Field Covers Present low cost 
of material makes this an op 
portune time to secure this type 
of equipment. 

@ Canvas Fencing Increasingly 
used around practice fields and 
as a means of providing tempor: 
ary field enclosures. 

@ Tackling Dummies Practice for 
season's hardest games calls for 
perfect equipment. Standard 
types made on short notice. 

@ Netting For backstops and for 
division of large gymnasiums. 
Also widely used as ceiling for 
suspending decorations. 

@ Canvas Floor Covers Provide 
protection for gym floors when 
used for special occasions. Prices 
now unusually low. 

Send us your measurements and requirements; 
prices will be supplied you promptly. 
Write Dept. SC1 


(Since 1840) 


Gr0-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


440 NORTH WELLS STREET 


ATHLETIC MEDALS G TROPHIES 


Charms, medals, keys, pins, etc., /6"e 
for every sport end field event. 


Cups, stetuettes, other awards. 
designs. Big catalog free. Write NOW. 


METAL ARTS CO.., Factory 53, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SPEED AND SKILL IN SWIMMING 


By ROBERT J. H. KIPHUTH 


Mr. Kiphuth is swimming coach at Yale, 
and of the American Olympic men’s team. 


skill and speed let us consider the 

factors that might be of help in 
determining the make-up of a good 
swimmer. Mechanically, the swimmer 
should have more than average amount 
of flexibility in the shoulder girdle 
and in the joints of the leg. Free mo- 
tion in the shoulder joint facilitates 
easy recovery of the arms without 
affecting the even position of the 
body; freedom of motion in the hips, 
knees and ankles make possible maxi- 
mum propulsion from the driving of 
the legs. 

The most universally used stroke of 
today is the crawl stroke (called vari- 
ously Australian crawl, free style) 
and in this type of swimming the body 
position in the water is face down and 
as nearly on the surface as possible. 
Propulsion is derived from alternate 
over-arm action with alternate driving 
up and down of the legs. This action 
falls into an absolute rhythm of 4, 6, 
8, or 10 downward beats of the legs to 
afull cycle of the arms, right and left. 
With men a six-beat crawl is almost 
universal whereas women frequently 
use the eight-beat kick. The body 
should be held in such a position that 
the water line comes just above the 
eyes and the trunk and hips corre- 
spondingly high. If the hips are low 
then too much resistance results. As 
far as possible the shoulders should 
be kept parallel with the surface of 
the water. The hand, forearm and 
arms should catch well forward of the 
trunk in a line with the shoulders and 
should not cross the middle line of the 
body nor catch outside the shoulder 
line. The arms should not be sliced 
into the water near the head but the 
hands should be placed and immedi- 
ately start the pull at the farthest 
point of the reach. Accent should be 
placed on the pressure of the palms 
and forearm and the hands and arms 
should continue to push the water 
backward until the recovery is made. 
There should be no attempt at a bent 
elbow but emphasis should be placed 
on keeping the elbow straight with no 
diving down nor dropping of the 
shoulders. 


THE JAPANESE CRAWL 


There has been a noticeable ten- 
dency of late years in the American 
‘wimmers to bend the elbow too much 
in the arm pull and the Japanese par- 
ticularly have noticed this fault and 


Fan the standpoint of all-round 


THE STROKE MAY BE PRACTISED ON LAND .. . AFTER THE STRAIGHT ARM HAS PULLED THROUGH 


THE JAPANESE NOTED A WEAKNESS 
IN OUR STYLE AND CORRECTED IT 


PAST THE THIGH, THE ELBOW IS BENT AND THE FOREARM CARRIED FORWARD UNTIL THE HAND COMES 
INTO POSITION NEAR THE SHOULDER. THEN THE ARM IS CARRIED FROM THIS POSITION TO AN 
EXTENDED POSITION OVERHEAD AND IS READY FOR ANOTHER CATCH AND PULL. 


have made concerted effort to correct 
any such tendencies in their people. 
The success of the Japanese swimmers 
in the Olympics at Los Angeles testi- 
fies to the efficacy of their method. 


The recovery of the arms is made in 
two movements. After the straight arm 
has pulled through past the thigh, the 
elbow is bent and the forearm is car- 
ried forward until the hand comes into 
position near the shoulder. Then the 
arm is carried from this flexed posi- 
tion to an extended position overhead 
and is ready for another catch and 


pull. 


The action of the legs may be de- 
scribed as undulating: beating down 
and whipping up from the hips. The 
amount of bending in the knee and 
ankle will depend on the flexibility of 
the leg joints and no conscious motion 
need be taught. The power of the leg 
drive comes from the lower trunk 
muscles and the width of the kick will 
depend largely on the length of the 
legs and rhythm of the individual. 

As the face is under water most of 
the time in crawl swimming, the 
breathing is an important factor. The 
breath may be taken in from either 
the right or left side depending on the 
natural inclination of the swimmer. 
Exhalation takes place through the 
nose, or nose and mouth, under water 
and inhalation through the mouth with 
a turning of the head to either the right 
or left side. Inhalation comes just 


after the catch of one arm and the re- 
covery of this movement should be 
effected with as little tipping or drop- 
ping of the shoulders as possible. Care 
should be taken that the head is.turned 
and not lifted. For a beginner the 
breathing may be practiced in a basin 
of water as readily as though one were 
swimming. After inhaling, which takes 
but a fraction of a second, the face is 
turned down and exhalation immedi- 
ately takes place so that the swimmer 
will be ready for the next inhalation. 
Holding the breath interferes with 
correct execution of the stroke and 
although some coaches advise this for 
added buoyancy it should be recom- 
mended for the skilled competitor 
only. If this latter action is used by 
the average swimmer it interferes 
greatly with the ease of the stroke. 
One breath is taken to every full cycle 
of the arms. 


In developing the crawl the stroke 
may be broken up and practiced on 
land, and then in the water. The 
learner may be told to stand facing a 
mirror, bend at the hips so that the, 
trunk is in the same position as it 
would be in the water, and move the 
arms as in the crawl, carefully watch- 
ing the action of the arms and move- 
ment of the head in the breathing. 
This same action may be repeated 
standing in shallow water with, or 
without a mirror. The swimmer may 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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AN 
ATHLETIC 
ANTHOLOGY 


VOLUME 2 


By H. V. PORTER 
Managing Editor 
ILLINOIS H. $. ATHLETE” 


A COLLECTION OF 
ATHLETIC VERSE 


The demand for Vol. 1, which 
ran through three editions, 
has occasioned the publica- 
tion of the new Anthology 
—Vol. 2—ALL NEW MA- 
TERIAL. 


MORALE BUILDER 


1. For talks to student body 
or team in assembly or 
locker room. 


2. Beautiful gift (suede bind- 
ing, gold stamped). 


3. Material for school paper, 
annual, bulletin board. 


library of athletic books. 


Choice of binding colors— 
rich purple, black, crimson. 
Sent postpaid at low price of 
$1.15. Use coupon in ordering. 


ATHLETIC ANTHOLOGY CO. sc 
132 N. Walnut , Danville, 
Please send copies of Athletic An- 


thology Vol. 1, Vol. 2 (check onze wanted) 
O C.O.D. or — check emlosed a $1.15 


each. 
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Street 
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Money Refunded If Not Satisfied 
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SPEED, SKILL IN SWIMMING 


(Continued from page 27) 
By ROBERT J. H. KIPHUTH 


then lie flat on the surface of the water 
with feet held by the instructor, and 
the action repeated with breathing. 
This same arm action may be next 
carried out moving in the water with 
the feet supported by a buoyant ob- 
ject. The kick may be practiced by 
lying face down on dry land, then 
executed in the water by holding onto 
the gutter of the pool or some other 
support. Finally the kicking practiced 
in the water with a moving support 
such as a board, polo ball or any other 
buoyant object. 


In the back crawl pretty much the 
same rhythm, balance, and position 
applies as in the crawl (free style) ex- 
cept that the breathing is made easier 
because of the position with the face 
clear of the water. The action of the 
arms and legs is much the same in 
rhythm but the pull is from overhead, 
s'deward and downward about six 
inches under the surface, finishing at 
the thigh. In’ the recovery the fore- 
arm is rotated inward with the thumb 
down and little finger up and the 
elbow is then bent so that the upper 
arm is easily recovered clear of the 
water and the arm is straightened out 
overhead for another catch. This 
stroke is one that can be easily used 
interchangeably with the crawl stroke. 
With but one exception all great back- 
strokers have been excellent free style 
swimmers. 


One of the oldest, and up until re- 
cent years the most universal style of 
swimming, is the breast stroke. It has 
undergone quite a few changes in later 
years in rhythm and kick. In the old 
breast stroke the arms were pulled 
sideward from a fully extended posi- 
tion overhead and the legs drawn up 


with a bent knee were kicked in 4 
rounding, sweeping motion, outward 
and together. The action of the arms 
and legs was simultaneous so that a 
jumpy motion resulted. The aim jp 
modern breast stroke is to distribute 
the pull of the arms and drive of the 
legs evenly in a smooth, gliding motion 
with as little break as possible. Ag ip 
the crawl the entire body should be as 
nearly on the surface as possible, Ex- 
halation takes place under water, as 
in the free style, and inhalation takes 
place as the arms are pulled back- 
ward, thereby causing a slight lift of 
the head. 


In the pull the arms start from an 
overhead position near the surface of 
the water and simultaneously are 
drawn backward and sl ghtly down- 
ward with straight elbows until they 
reach a position at right angles to the 
body. From here the recovery is made 
by bending the elbow, folding the 
arms inward, bringing the upper arm 
close to the body and slightly under 
and then extending the arms straight 
overhead ready for another stroke. 
This motion of recovery should be 
even and very rapid. As to the action 
of the legs I can do no better than to 
quote from the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association rule book. “The 
drive of the legs may be made with a 
rounded and outward sweep, a whip 
from the knees, or a thrust.” 


The concern in the breast stroke 
is to distribute propulsion as evenly 
as possible; as the arms pull the legs 
recover and as the legs recover the 
arms pull. The aids in developing this 
stroke, as well as in the backstroke, 
are about the same as outlined for the 
free style. 


DIET 


(Continued from page 20) 


ject of malnutrition and, associated 
therewith, loses her resistance to dis- 
ease. There is evidence that too great 
loss of weight and too rigid dieting 
among edolescent gris, and particu- 
larly among those from the ages of 
15 to 25, resulted in such loss of re- 
sistance that theirs was the only tuber- 
culous rate that rose during the last 
five years. 


The effects of training throw a 
severe burden on the nutrition of the 
body, and particularly on the heart 
and kidneys. Nutrition should be 
watched most carefully during all 


sorts of athletic training, and any 
precipitous or extraordinary loss of 
we ght should be combated by special 
attention to the diet. 


No one needs to tell the basketball 
player that he should not smoke. 
There is no question but that basket 
ball makes a terrific demand on the 
player’s “wind,” and that any irritant 
of the lungs or throat, even slight, may 
menace the player’s ability. Even 
though there is no evidence that & 
bacco taken in moderation shortens 
life, there seems to be plenty of good 
evidence that it is not good training 
form for an athlete. 


THE 
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How to 


CHOLASTIC COACH offers practi- 

cal suggestions to teachers who cvach. 

Scholastic offers practical suggestions 
to coaches teach. 

Scholastic Coach tells you how i» 
tackle problems in the field. 

Scholastic helps you tackle the big 
classroom problem of intensifying the 
students’ interest in school work, of help- 
ing them acquire a broader education 
than is possible from textbooks alone. 

The problem in the field is to turn out 
a winning team; the problem in the class- 
room is to send out boys and girls who 
are truined to think and study—who are 
fully prepared for life and for college. 

Scholastic is planned to meet that 
problem. It keeps high school students 
abreast of the times with its specially 
written and carefully edited news of na- 
tional and international happenings; of 
political and economic situations at home 
and abroad. It bridges the gap between 
the textbooks of the classroom and the 
history-making events of the day. 


How Scholastic Helps Teachers 


Scholastic is a welcome fortnightly 
visitor in 5000 high schools throughout 
the country. Teachers find it a constant 
source of help for classroom study or 
discussion, or for supplementary outside 
reading. Suggested uses, written by prac- 


tical teachers, are included with every 


issue. 

Additional suggestions covering the use 
of Scholastic in the English and Social 
Studies classrooms are given in two 
0-page booklets, either or both of which 
will be sent you free un request. (Fill in 
proper syuare on coupon at the right.) 


TACKLE 


This Classroom Pro 


FREE BOOKLETS! 


Written by practical educators who are us- 
ing Scholastic, these bookicts offer_man 
valuable suyycstions to teachers of Engli 
and Social Studies. Fill in coupon below 
for your free copies. 


The educational merits of Scholastic 
are being recognized by an increasing 
number of cities and states which have 
included Scholastic in their courses of 
study for high schools. 


Students Like It 


Scholastic is a constant source of in- 
spiration and enjoyment to students in 
their classroom work in English, Litera- 
ture, Composition, History, Current 
Events, Economics, Civics, problems of 
America, Social Studies and Art. Some 
200,000 of them now read it avidly from 
cover to cover. Its feature articles stimu- 
late discussion; its regular departments 
provide supplementary reading which in- 
spires and informs. 

Scholastic is not an adult magazine 
adapted to children; it is the high school 
students’ own publication written and 
published solely for their benefit and 


enjoyment. 
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Costs Less Than 3c Weekly 


Even in these times, Scholastic is an 
economical, low-cost educational neces- 
sity. For 10 or more subscriptions the 
cost is less than 3c a week per student. 
The regular price, for 10 or more sub- 
scriptions, is 50c per semester (9 issues) 
or $1 the year (18 issues). 


Mail Special Rate Coupon 


We want you to try Scholastic in your 
classroom. Three issues of Scholastic 
have already appeared. Your students 
can enjoy the remaining six issues of this 
semester at the special rate of 35c per 
student subscription, when ordered in 
groups of 10 or more. Their subscriptions 
will start with the important “election” 
issue of November 5. Don’t let them miss 
it. Fill in and mail the coupon below 
today without fail. 


Scuotrastic Corporation 
Publishers of 
Scno.astic Scuo.astic Coacn 
Wabash Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ScuoLastic Date 
Wabash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. SCc3 
Please send copies of Scholastic 


for the remainder of the semester, beginning 
with the Nowember 5 issue, at the spccial 
subscription rate of six issucs for 35c (when 
ordered in groups of 10 or more). I enclose 


in payment. Or, please bill me 


Send free booklet: How to Use Scholas- 
tic in the English Classroom [J], How to Use 
Scholastic in the Social Studies Classroom [). 
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The 


STRENGTH 
| 


is in the 
BAG. 


And the game is in the bag, too... 
if you eat Planters Peanuts regularly! 
For they're good and strengthening. A 
bag of Planters Peanuts is equal to a 
helping of steak . . . in food value, in 


energy value! That's why many physi- | 


cal directors insist that students add 
health food to their diets. 


Fresh... Cellophane-packed 


These great big, delicious Planters Pea- 
nuts now come to you packed in Cello- 
phane. You know what that means! 
Every peanut is fresh . . always crisp, 
wholesome, downright delicious. And 
what's more, they are carefully salted 
to bring out the real mouth-melting 
peanut flavor! 

Try Planters Peanuts yourself. Once you 
eat them, the chances are that you'll 
recommend them, too! Be sure you get 
Planters Peanuts with the picture of. 
Mr. Peanut on the package. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 


Suffolk, Va. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Toronte, Can. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Field Tactics 


By DICK HANLEY 
(Continued from page 24) 


make many other tactical errors, but 
these errors can be corrected and he 
will gain the most valuable lesson of 
all quarterback experience—the han- 
dling of his team under stress. 

During the early part of the rest 
period, it is best to take the quarter- 
back aside from the other players and 
analyze the judgment shown in the 
first half. Be sure to mention a few 
things that he has done correctly to 
aid him in retaining his self-confidence. 
However, show him as calmly as pos- 
sible that if certain tactics’ had been 
used or others utilized in a different 
manner, the various situations would 
have been improved. Point out his 
mistakes, praise his brilliant strokes. 
Perhaps he has passed too many times 
in the first half; or failed to utilize 
his kicking against a strong defensive 
team. Tell him that play should have 
been slowed down in his own territory 
and speeded up in his opponents, if 
such was the case; or that his over- 
anxiety or excitement nullified a scor- 
ing opportunity. Criticize him for 
waiting for fourth down to kick out of 
his own territory;-taking unnecessary 
chances, etc. All these things should 
be brought to his attention. What- 
ever the mistakes have been, make 
him feel that you believe in him and 
his ability to lead the team. He is 
your personal representative on the 
field. Make him conscious of the fact 
that he is the team’s leader on of- 
fense. Show him that he must always 
be calm, confident and courageous and 
his performance in the ‘second half is 
sure to show improvement. 


Instructions to the quarterback can- 
didates can be given before the entire 
squad as such instruction tends to im- 
part football sense to every squad 
member. Whenever corrections for 
tactical errors are to be made it is 
highly advisable to exclude all but the 
captain and the quarterbacks. Public 
rebuke is not conducive to self reliance 
or confidence, the prime essentials of 
leadership. 

In conclusion, I want to stress the 
point that whenever possible in prac- 
tice sessions, signal drills or practice 
scrimmages and games, the quarter- 
backs should be given the opportunity 
to direct the teams without direct 
coaching assistance. Give them the ex- 
perience in practice to prepare them 
for the heat and stress of the games. 
Encourage them to use their good 
judgment in meeting the problems 
which arise. The situations that occur 
in the games cannot always be fore- 
seen by the coach. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


LEATHER 


wear longer 


IVE field and gym equipment this 

quick, easy care and it will give you 
far more service. Treat the leather fre- 
quently with 3-in-One Oil. Rub it in well 
with fingers or a small cloth. Do this regu- 
larly; and never neglect to do it before 
putting your equipment away after use. 
Three-in-One prevents. drying-out and 
hardening; keeps the leather from cracking. 
Makes shoes more waterproof. Get the 
economical 8-ounce bottle at your sporting 
goods, hardware, drug or grocery store. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


YE SYLVAN ARCHER 
Articles om methods of teaching, tackle 
making, shooting technique, by leading 
authorities. 


MONTHLY - $1.00 PER YEAR 


Corvallis, Oregon 


< designs 


Money-back guarantee covers every item we make. Deol with the 
fiem thet hes led for 37 years and be sure of complete setislecton. 
Send your name and address 


service 


Scholastic Coach is a service 
to you and a service to the 
advertisers who have the kind 
arid quality of products you use. 
The high quality of Scholastic 
Coach is but a reflection of the 
high quality of the merchandise 
advertised herein. 
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KICK IT WHERE YOU WANT IT 


(Continued from page 22) 


low-through and a depressing of the 
toe at this particular point. A 60-yard 
punt or more requires a complete fol- 
low-through by the normal punter, 
provided his time, balance and other 
fundamentals are normal . . . These 
results are not out of the reach of any 
normal boy if he is intelligent, likes 
the game and is not lazy.” 

There is only one way of aiming 
the ball correctly, Mills has concluded, 
and that is by holding it correctly. 
“The average punter holds the ball in 
as many different ways as he happens 
to get it, as far as a definite axis is 
concerned, and the ball after leaving 
his hand falls in as many different 
ways as it happens to leave his hands 
*** If the ball happens to leave the 
kicker’s hands and falls in a different 
position each time, it will, of course, 
act differently at the other end of each 
kick * * * It is axiomatic with a right- 
footed punter that the left hand will 
be withdrawn from the ball first be- 
cause it has the longest radius ex- 
tended, and that if the ball is not held 
so that the right hand alone is still 
controlling its position, it will begin 
to fall from the right hand each time 
ina different way. This must be cured. 
The fraction of an inch variance of 
this position of the ball at the kicker’s 
end will mean many yards off direc- 
tion at the other end of a punt and be 
fatal if a corner kick is attempted, 
say, to the 5-yard line. 

“The only proper way is to hold it 
in the right hand evenly balanced with 
the lace up and bottom seam resting 
along the middle finger. The ball must 
rest so that it can balance alone in the 
tight hand, the left hand then is 
placed over the further end of the 


_ ball just to steady it, and when the 


‘kick is carried through, the left hand 
comes off first, leaving the ball in the 
tight hand with its original position 
unchanged and still pointing at the 
mark to be kicked at. (See photograph 
on page 24 showing Carideo punting.) 
The ball can be carried down until it 
synchronizes with the foot and is so 
placed on the foot that it can go on 
its accurate way rejoicing.” 


FITS THE FOOT 


In effect, the ball is delivered to the 
foot even more than the foot is deliv- 
ered to the ball! The shorter the fall 
of the ball from hands to instep, the 
more perfect is its fit on the instep 
likely to be. 

The photographs on the right, from 
the Mills book, show this “fit on the 
foot” clearly. The upper photo is for 
the end-over-end kick; the middle 
photo for a right spiral; and the lower 


photo for a left spiral. (Applies to 
right-footed kickers.) 


The sequel to every kick is the roll 
of the ball, and this sequel is in itself 
often the difference between defeat 
and victory. ““The roll is really one of 
the exclusive advantages of an accu- 
rate kicking attack,” says Mills. ““The 
usual fourth down defensive punt is 
not intended to roll, as it is ordinarily 
kicked right into the hands of a re- 
ceiver who is expected to catch it and 
be stopped as soon as possible by the 
kicker’s ends. Its roll, when this does 
happen, is not great because of its 
high trajectory. On the other hand, an. 
accurate kick with a low trajectory 
placed in the wide open spaces just 
begins to do its work after reaching 
the ground. There are many different 
kinds of rolls, but there are two main 
types—A, that which follows an end- 
over-end punt; and B, that which fol- 
lows a spiral punt. In the case of A, 
the ball reaches the ground already 
revolving on its short axis and starts 
immediately on its roll without much 
loss of speed, direction or length of 
roll. B, the roll following the spiral, 
reaches the ground still spiraling on 
its long axis, and has to find its way 
back to an end-over-end position, re- 
volving on its short axis. In this ‘proc- 
ess it is delayed, apt to become un- 
true, its roll distance is shortened and 
its course is apt to be deflected by 
uneven ground and the angle in which 
it comes through the air, and many 
other things. This type of roll, how- 
ever, if properly controlled, can be 
made to deflect right or left from the 
expected course, depending upon the 
angle which the kicker launches the 
ball in its flight. A ball can never roll 
straight ahead on the ground on its 
long axis. I do not advise attempting 
to kick out of bounds by deflecting the 
roll, as it is much more accurate and 
easier to roll the ball directly out of 
bounds without any deflection. The 
former method is very apt to tempt 
the kicker to try stunt work against 
the simpler and safer methods. The 
speed and distance of the roll is de- 
termined by a number of factors, 
namely: (1) the trajectory of the kick 
—the lower and the quicker, the 
longer the roll; and (2) the less angle 
there is to the ball on reaching the 
ground, the straighter, quicker and 
longer the roll will be; and (3) the 
best rolling kick is either the quick 
end-over-end 35-yard carry or a 
straight spiral. A rapid kick with a low 
trajectory is apt to have as long or 
longer roll after striking the ground as 
the distance it has covered in the air.” 


END OVER END 


RIGHT SPIRAL 


LEFT SPIRAL 
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